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Sensima Mat 


A PLATE WITH EXCEPTIONAL 
ADVANTAGES 


SPEED—A True 500 H & D, fast-working in any light. 
GRAIN—Extremely fine. 

LATITUDE—Wide range in Exposure and Development. 
HALATION—Non-Halation. Even better than film. 
RETOUCHING—Here is where this plate will save time and 


money as the Mat Emulsion will eliminate 
50097, of the work involved. 


ORTHOCHROMATIC—To a slight degree. 


THIS PLATE, WHILE DESIGNED PRIMARILY AS A PORTRAIT 
PLATE, ON ACCOUNT OF THE EASE WITH WHICH IT CAN 
BE RETOUCHED, OR A BACKGROUND WORKED IN, MAY BE 
USED FOR COMMERCIAL PURPOSES, AS IT IS NO TROUBLE 
TO PENCIL OUT ANY OBJECTIONABLE FEATURES OR WORK 
IN HIGH-LIGHTS AND WHILE ITS MAT EMULSION IS A 
GREAT HELP IN PREVENTING HALATION, IT DOES NOT 


UNDULY SOFTEN. 


, 


A MAT EMULSION PLATE, FIXED WITHOUT EXPOSURE, 
MAKES A VERY FINE GRAINED GROUNDGLASS 
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The Dallmeyer Pentac 
f.1.9 to f.2.9 


is the fastest lens in the world and there 
is a Dallmeyer pre-eminent for every 
need—soft focus; portrait; telephoto 
and process. 








MARTIN JOHNSON 
BOX 8A. NAIROBI 
BRITION BAST AFRICA 


Mr. Martin Johnson, noted 


Herbert and Huesgen, London, England, : : 

= ot Street, explorer and motion picture 
ew tor: Je . 

U.S. ae December 28th, 1923. photographer, who with Mrs. 


Johnson has brought from 
African wilds some of the most 


Now that all of my lenses have been fitted to my thrilling wild animal films 
seven etill cameras and my eight movie cameras by Dallmeyer, I tak 
felt it was up to me to write and tell you how well pleased I am, ever taken. 


Dear Friends:- 


As you know I discarded fourteen good lenses for 
Dallmeyer lenses, ef my lest work in Africa proved to me that 


. 
they are the best in the world, and I say this after trying every Evidence! 


well-known lens during the past seventeen years. 

It will be about six months from this date before Read why Martin John- 
I oan send you pictures showing the results. However, I am ° a 
sailing with the utmost confidence that I will get the most son is using only Dall- 


4 x a e } 
wonderful pictures of their kind that have ever been made meyer Lenses on his latest 


Most sincerely yours expedition. 


Lumet 
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How Photography Differs in the West 


MERWIN EBERLE 


Mee\N the heart of the Nevada deserts, 
g | last summer, where the sage-brush 
grows even higher than the prickly- 
pear cactus and where rattlesnakes 
and sandfleas vie for quantitative 





som e 


supremacy _ the earth—according to the tale as 





it was told to me—there sat a lad, a true “‘hill- 
billy’ in a land of sand-dune thoroughbreds. 

‘And have you ever traveled, any—have you 
ever been back East?” asked his interrogator, 
looking at him pityingly. 

“Naw! I aint never been out o’ the county, 
but the old man has traveled some—he’s been 
to all them big eastern towns like Salt Lake City 
and Albuquerque.” 

Thus we have one person’s idea of the line of 
demarcation; and many other people’s ideas on 
what is east and what is west are equally refresh- 
ing. To Bostonians, Chicago is in the far west; 
from the Chicago standpoint, Kansas City is on 
the frontier; and to the Nevada “Sage-Hens’’, 
Denverites are in the thickly-populated land of 
big buildings. 

Therefore, before commencing my story of 
*“Out Where the West Begins”’, I had better be 
specific as to just where J think that it begins; 
and why it is any different photographically on 
one side of the line than it is on the other. In my 
and I was born and reared on the 
frontier of western civilisation—the so-called 
‘wild and wooly West,” the west to which I refer 
in this article, begins where the Rocky Mountains 
rear their lofty, snow-capped peaks above a 
thousand miles of mid-continent prairie. It is 
there that one hundred and sixty-acre tracts be- 
gin to be known as ranches instead of farms, and 
it is there that the trials and tribulations of a 
photographer begin on his journey to the Pacific. 

The slogan, ““See America First”, is meeting 
with astounding response, and every summer 
finds thousands of motorists scattered through 
the western states and in the National Parks— 





likewise, thousands of photographers, amateur 
and professional. Garage-men along the Santa 
Fe Trail estimated that during the summer of 
1923 an average of six thousand cars a month 
passed over that highway, en route to points on 
the Pacific Coast. 

The unfortunate part of it all is that photo- 
graphic difficulties are so great and so different on 
the western side of the Rockies, the lighting- 
conditions so deceptive and the range of subjects 
so diversified and complex, that even advanced 
pictorialists often fail to record their trip to the 
west in a wholly satisfactory manner. 

Nearly everyone has a secret ambition to travel, 
to see for himself the glories of California, the 
Yellowstone, the Yosemite, the Grand Canyon, 
and dozens of other places of world-famed beauty. 
Hence, a little forewarning, a few tips on the 
photographic difficulties that one will encounter 
in these places and some suggestions may save an 
eastern worker many disappointments when he 
pours off the developer from his first set of western 
negatives. 

In eight vears of traveling by automobile, each 
summer, I have covered nearly every state west 
of the Mississippi-River for the expressed purpose 
of making photographs. During these years of 
“ globe-jiggling”’ I arrived at a very definite con- 
clusion, which has been substantiated by more 
than one fellow-worker in that field. And this 
conclusion is that the average western landscape 
requires an exposure that is somewhat longer than 
that required by the average eastern rural scene. 
I discovered that no exposure-meter with which 
I am familiar, if followed exactly, will give a fully- 
timed negative in western mountainous regions. 
Keep in mind that by western, I mean that 
country west of the Rocky Mountains, although 
my assertion will apply as well to several moun- 
tain-regions in the east. 

Therefore, speaking broadly, the fundamental 
variation a photographer finds, as he travels 











MERCED RIVER, YOSEMITE VALLEY 


westward, is that he must give longer exposures. 
And why? The reason is not that there is weaker 
light in the west, but that there are darker land- 
scapes. The whole west is dark—‘‘black at 
heart’’, as fiction-writers would say. Spruce and 
pine-trees, which virtually cover the higher 
ground in the west, have the blackest foliage of 
any common tree in North America; the mauve 
tint of the mountains conspires with the impreg- 
nable blue haze of the atmosphere to make a long 
exposure necessary; the grass on the ranges is so 
rich that its green photographs almost black; the 
rock canyon-walls of the Rockies are like a dark- 
brick building in color; the soil is generally a rich 
black or a deep red; the higher elevation of the 
west makes the dome of the heavens smaller; and 
even westerners themselves are darkened by ex- 
posure to sun and wind. 

All this, and most of what I shall subsequently 
say, deals primarily with mountains, but moun- 
tains and west are synonymous. One may travel 
from the Mexican border on the south to the 
Canadian border on the north, and from the 
eastern slope of the Rockies to the western slope 
of the Sierras and never be out of sight of a 
mountain-range at any time. Even the Great 
American Desert and the Mohave Desert are a 
succession of mountain-ranges—not hills, but 
high, grassless mountains, some 8,000 feet high. 


MERWIN EBERLE 


Of course, any rugged mountainous region 
where pine-trees are thick, requires longer ex- 
posures in making negatives than an exposure- 
meter would call for, regardless of whether it is in 
New England or in Colorado; but how many 
photographers, other than those closely con- 
nected with such regions, are really aware of this 
fact? How many of the thousands of photo- 
graphers who have never seen high mountains 
know that rough, pine-clad country necessitates 
a much longer exposure than the average land- 
scape? Most eastern and middle-western work- 
ers are accustomed to see only broad, bright 
horizons, light-turfed pastorals and scattered 
elm, maple, sycamore, birch, or cottonwood trees 
when they go into the country; so it is no wonder 
that they are troubled with underexposures when 
they first enter the rough, dark lands of the west. 

For five hundred miles before one comes in 
sight of the Rocky Mountains, going west, he be- 
comes conscious of a gentle up-grade; and anyone 
who ever travels over the western prairies by rail 
or automobile cannot fail to notice that there are 
places where one may be on comparatively high 
ground, and yet be unable to see over a few 
hundred yards in any direction, because the un- 
dulating swells of the prairie press the horizon so 
closely about him. This in itself would not cut 
off much light except in the morning and evening 
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when the sun rises later and sets earlier; but the 
moral to draw from this discussion is to watch 
the horizons in the west and tw notice whether 
they are cutting off an unusually large amount of 
light from your intended picture. 

One time, when visiting at the mountain-home 
of a friend, I was troubled by the fact that I was 
continually getting underexposures. Finally, it 
dawned upon me that my friend’s cabin was built 


small aperture for sharpness in the pine-needles 
and clusters alleviates this somewhat. 

The thing I wish to emphasise to one not famil- 
iar with the west is, to watch the landscape; for 
the unusually brilliant coloring in that section of 
the country is deceptive and misleading. Do not 
become so enraptured with the scenery that you 
fail to notice whether the grass is the dark “blue- 
stem” or “wire-grass”’ which must be exposed un- 





THE SILENT SENTINEL, YOSEMITE NATIONAL PARK 


on the north side of a high mountain, near the 
base. Any amateur should know that the light is 
weakest on the north side of a building; but few 
of us realise that this same principle applies in an 
even greater degree to the north side of a moun- 
tain and also to narrow valleys. 

In addition to the fact that pine and spruce 
have the darkest foliage of any large trees in exist- 
ence, they tend to grow so closely together that 
their branches are often forced to grow down in- 
stead of up, because of lack of space. Hence we 
find sections of the Rocky Mountains called, col- 
loquially, ““‘The Black Hills”, ‘Nigger Moun- 
tain’, and ““The Black Forests”. A mountain 
covered with heavy pine-growth appears, at a dis- 
tance, almost as though covered with black velvet 
and it generally shows in the finished print as a 
dark mass having very little gradation, especially 
if not given an exposure longer than normal. <A 
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usually long; don’t forget to notice when you are 
setting the shutter whether you are in a valley or 
a canyon; and, especially in the Rocky Moun- 
tains, take into consideration the number and 
color of huge boulders as well as the extent of 
pine-growth that will appear in the picture. 
Photography is difficult in the west because the 
subjects are so diversified. The average eastern 
and middle-western pictorialist obtains most of 
his landscape-pictures during leisure drives into 
the country on Sundays or during short hikes into 
the open on holidays or week-ends. Under such 
conditions, photography is comparatively easy. 
The pictorialist has all the time he wishes to de- 
cide upon the most desirable point of view, and 
can even return again if the lighting-conditions 
are not propitious. But when we are on our va- 
-ations—and most photographers who invade the 
western beauty-spots do so during their vacations 
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A DIZZY STRETCH OF ROAD 


—we are somewhat rushed. It is a question of 
making the pictures in the best and quickest 
manner possible and then moving on again. In 
such circumstances, when we obtain a really 
superb picture, it is due partly to luck and mostly 
to trained photographic instincts. Artistic con- 
sideration and leisurely study of the situation 
play little or no part in it. 

But because we are in a new country, under un- 
familiar conditions, our photographic instincts are 
not always reliable. For instance, it is amazing 
to note the number of photographers who harbor 
the fallacious idea that the higher one climbs up 
on a mountain the shorter should be the ex- 
posures because of the thinness of the air. There 
is no denying that above 8,000 feet altitude, 
the air-pressure becomes so light that one who 
is unacclimated feels as if he were treading on 
feathers and that any moment he might be able 
to wave his arms and fly; but this has no effect 
upon exposures whatever—at least, it does not at 
14,150 feet altitude, which is the highest I have 
ever been. Of course, when one gets above tim- 
berline, a shorter exposure than is required at a 
lower altitude may be advisable because there 
are, perhaps, no dark forests that will show in the 
picture; but this depends upon local conditions 
and not upon the thinness of the air. However, 
lack of foliage as a factor in exposure is a good 
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thing for a traveler to keep in mind; for many 
times the automobile-roads in our western 
beauty-spots lead above timberline. 

As I have said, the most common character- 
istic of the west is mountains. They are every- 
where. I can vision at least two dozen distinct 
mountain-ranges that one must cross in going 
from Denver to Los Angeles; and only a few of 
the total number have been mapped and named. 
Consequently, one often includes mountains in 
his pictures and is amazed when they do not show 
up in the finished print. Never count on very 
distant mountains showing in the finished print, 
for they will either be obscured by the blue haze 
of the atmosphere or they will look too much like 
the sky to be noticed in the print. A color-screen 
is of little avail because it darkens the sky as well 
as the mountains. It makes them stand out no 
more than they would without the use of a filter. 

In connection with this same subject is the 
problem of making pictures of the geysers in 
Yellowstone National Park, which warrants spe- 
cial consideration. Everyone desires to visit the 
Yellowstone, greatest of the world’s seven great 
natural wonders; and, of course, to visit the Park 
and not carry away some negatives of the famous 
geysers would be like leaving your purchase on 
the counter when you walk out of a store. The 
Yellowstone is a severer test of the versatility of 
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MYSTERIES OF THE PAST 
THE FALLEN MONARCH 
MERWIN EBERLE 








a photographer than any other single locality 
that I have ever seen or heard of. 

That wonderland is a catalog of Nature’s tri- 
umphs. There one finds every conceivable 
phenomenon ever created by natural forces 
grouped into a single locality of 3,348 square 
miles. You may travel from the aurora borealis 
to the procession of equinoxes; but you will see 
little which the hand of Nature has created that 


and give correct rendering of the darker portions 
of the picture. This results in a white sky and 
no geyser in the finished print. The problem is 
to obtain enough contrast between the jet of 
steaming water and the sky to enable one to see 
that there is really a geyser in action. 

The only way to make such a picture is to ex- 
pose as though you were exposing for clouds, and 
manipulate the print in the darkroom so that the 





COLORADO’S FAMOUS SKYLINE DRIVE 


is not also present in the Yellowstone. There- 
fore, a photographer must be at his best when he 
loses himself in that wealth of beauty which is the 
nearest approach to life in Elysium. 

Among the most interesting features are the 
geysers, which probably cause more photographic 
heartaches than any thing else in the Park. 
Imagine, if possible, a small mound of light- 
colored mineral formation, glistening like a kalei- 
doscope in the sun. Surrounding the mound 
at a distance is a dense, black pine-forest. Then 
imagine something similar to an extremely huge 
jet of live steam being shot over a hundred feet 
into the air. Here is the setting for more unlooked- 
for photographic failures than any person would 
think possible. 

Most persons reason that as it is utterly im- 
possible to stop the action of the jet of steaming 
water, they might as well make a slow exposure 
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geyser is printed longer than the surrounding sky 
or vice versa. It is impossible to give correct 
rendering to the surrounding line of black trees, 
which can rarely be eliminated from the geyser- 
pictures. Inasmuch as one is exposing for the 
clouds, a ray-filter is of no use for reasons already 
stated. Indeed, one may consider himself fortu- 
nate if the sky is not cloudless, for good clouds 
help to set off the geyser. 

One form of composition very common in the 
west—very much more so than in other parts of 
the country—is the combination of large bodies of 
water and mountains. It seems that generally 
the two most desired elements in landscape- 
photography are hills and water, and when these 
two are found together, the scene is artistic, in- 
deed. A large sparkling lake, bordered by dark- 
forested and fire-seared mountains, is ‘one of the 
most beautiful, yet most difficult of subjects to 
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photograph artistically of all natural landscapes. 
The old rule to expose for the darkest portions 
of the picture must not be carried to extremes in 
vases like this. One must decide upon a happy 
medium between the light water and the dark 
surroundings. Invariably, a rather dark ray- 
filter is desirable, because for the same reason 
that it holds back the exposure on the sky, so does 
it also on the water. 

An important thing to keep in mind in taking a 
trip across the burning sands of western deserts 
is to overexpose desert-scenes slightly to prevent 
such harsh contrast between the white sands and 
the dark cactus and sage-brush. While on the 
subject of deserts, I should like to speak of my 
experiences in carrying films, assuming, of course, 
that people who really wish to see and photo- 
graph the west must travel in an automobile and 
not ina Pullman. Several of the pictures repro- 
duced with this article were carried for weeks in 
the back pocket of my car through the scorching 
heat of two deserts, through damp Pacific fogs, up 
into the glacial heights of the Rockies and Sierra 
Nevadas, and finally through one of the terrible 
Oklahoma duststorms. 

The film-packs came through safely without 
showing any “battle-scars” whatever. I took 
no elaborate precautions, but merely kept the 
film-packs in cigar-boxes lined with tinfoil. In 
my roadster, they were packed in a pocket, back 
of the seat with several coats and sweaters around 


them. One need have no fear of the heat in the 
desert, so long as the sun is not allowed to shine 
directly on the thing in which the films are 
wrapped. The tinfoil protects them from damp- 
ness, and the cigar-boxes from mashing together. 

Inasmuch as films, especially film-packs, are 
difficult to obtain in small western cities—and, of 
course, plates are unheard of— it is advisable to 
keep a large supply on hand. Most of the impor- 
tant scenic resorts carry a limited supply of the 
most common sizes; but, unless the towns or re- 
sorts are on the railroad, one should beware; for, 
perhaps, the films have been jolted over fifty or a 
hundred miles of rough road by a careless truck- 
driver who knew nothing about protecting them 
from scorching sun, dampness or mashing. 

Thus we see by this consideration of western 
photography that “East is East and West is 
West and ne’er the twain shall meet”. Probably 
every worker who has braved the difficulties of 
western touring, can add something that I have 
not touched upon. Of course, there is little that 
anyone could say about the west as a whole, that 
would not be true in some specific locality in the 
east. However, the underlying fact that I wish 
to emphasise, the thing that I have tried to ex- 
plain here, the message, above all others, that I 
wish-to speak into the ears of the eastern pic- 
torialist when he first sets up his tripod west of 
the Rocky Mountains, is “Give it time! give it 
time! give it time!” 





Convert the Heathen—Photo¢graphically 


E sometimes wonder if the photo- 
| graphic societies truly realise their 
opportunities and duties, says The 
New Photographer (Liverpool) edi- 
Ytorially. One can visit nearly 
every town and even reside there without being 
aware of the existence of a photographic body. 
Executives seem to jog along content if they can 
secure one or two new members in a year and 
prefer them to be “old stagers” rather than 
novices. The proper function of a photographic 
club is to “convert the heathen’”—to make a 
keen amateur of the snapshooter. Only too 
frequently do we find that the dealers and the 
clubs are at variance; that the former imagine 
that an advanced amateur is not a user of ma- 
terial, and the latter only deride the knowledge 
and skill of the dealers. In localities where such 
a state of affair exists, the clubs might as well go 
out of business for all the good they will do. 
There should be an alliance between clubs and 
The club-members should make a 





dealers. 


point of supporting dealers who are friendly to 
them, and the dealer, in turn, should do all he 
can to further the cause of the societies. 

A great amount of publicity can be secured 
by this partnership. An exhibition of members’ 
work, displayed in the windows of a local dealer, 
will go a long way towards making known the 
society and its objects among the beginners. 
A friendly dealer will hand the club’s prospectus 
to his customers and frequently persuade them 
to become members. We know of such experi- 
ments as this in several towns. Some were success- 
ful; some failures. The experiments succeeded 
in the towns where the secretary possessed in- 
sight into human nature and insisted upon 
the exhibition of pictures that would attract a 
novice; they failed in those places where the 
super “arty” people had their way and filled 
the shop-windows with prints that might attract 
the one but would certainly repel the other 
ninety-nine. The club must know itself and 
its capabilities to attract the beginner. 
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EVENING-PLEASURES 


HAROLD B. NEAL 


ROSLINDALE CAMERA CLAN 


‘“To Promote Good Fellowship and Artistic 
Appreciation” 


HAROLD B. NEAL 


WHE object of this article is not to 
“toot the horn” of the Roslindale 
ey Camera Clan, but to show some of 
the readers of PHoto-Era Maaa- 
ZINE who may be desirous to do 
so, ig en spe vio a matter it is to organise a 
camera club in their own home-town. Some fif- 
teen years ago, a men’s Bible-class in the Roslin- 
dale Congregational Church, called ““The Class 
in the Gallery’’, used to hold each fall, in the 
church, an exhibit of the pictures made by the 
members during the year. They invited the pho- 
tographic “‘cranks’’ of the town to send in 
some of their work to be shown with that of the 
regular members. In 1912 there was an un- 
usually large representation at the exhibition and 
several of the men got together and suggested 
that it would be a fine thing if they could all 
meet océasionally and discuss pictures; but 
nothing was settled at the time. The next day, 
one of the men—who, by the way, is still one of 
our most active members—sent invitations to six 
other men to meet at his home; and so, one week 





later, the Roslindale Camera Clan came into 
existence with a membership of seven. 

Although we have never made a deliberate 
effort to increase our membership, any man who 
is of good character and who seriously desires 
to make better pictures is cordially welcomed to 
our midst. We now number seventeen active 
members. We also have a large number of absent 
members to whom we send notices of meetings 
and items of news, from time to time, and who, 
in return, send us some of their pictorial work as 
well as letters and the like, so we keep fairly well 
in touch with our old friends. 

Now, how do we run ourclub? Please note the 
title of this article—if it can truly be called suech— 
and you will see that we call ourselves an organi- 
sation for the promotion of good fellowship and 
artistic appreciation among its members. You 
will see that “good fellowship” is placed first 
and so it is in our Clan. Good fellowship is 
paramount in our relations with one another. 
There isn’t a fellow in the organisation who 
wouldn’t go to considerable expense and personal 
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inconvenience to help a brother-member, if he 
could. One of the Clan, speaking of this phase, 
said, ““We go on our outings; and, even if we don’t 
make a single worthwhile negative, or even click 
the shutter, we have one corking good time.” 
For example, one of the finest outings we have 
had for a long time was a week-end trip to Mount 
Monadnock. It rained so hard on the whole trip 
that we never even saw the mountain, but oh! 
what a jolly time we had. 

We do not bother ourselves with a constitu- 
tion, by-laws, records, and other formal matters, 
as we have never found need of any. Except for 
the summer-season, a meeting is held each month, 
the members each taking a turn at playing host 
at their homes. An outing once a month is also 
conducted by one of the members, and on such 
occasions we explore the country around Boston 
and “bombard” the pictorial spots with every- 
thing from vest-pocket Kodaks to Graflex and 
view-cameras. At the first meeting of the fall, 
we draw up a list of subjects to work on during 
the winter, one foreach month. At the meetings, 
each member shows the results of his efforts on 
the subject as well as the pictures made on the 
previous outing, and the rest of the members 
offer suggestions and criticisms. Of course, there 
is a lot of good-natured chaffing, as well as seri- 
ous constructive advice. 

The hosts often arrange for special features at 


the meetings in their homes, and we ‘have had 
motion-pictures, lantern-slide exhibits, demon- 
strations of various photographic processes, etc. 
One of the Clan publishes a little bi-weekly news- 
sheet of from two to four pages by the simple 
method of typewriting his material on tracing 
paper and making blue prints. These “News 
Flashes” are sent to all members, both active 
and absent. Several public exhibitions have been 
held and the one this year, consisting of over 
two hundred and fifty bromide enlargements, was 
very well received. 

Taking it all in all, though none of us is a 
nationally known pictorialist, we have a jolly 
good time, make a lot of firm friends, and we do 
not believe there is a member who can say that 
his work has not been benefited by his member- 
ship in the Clan. 

If you live in a town or city where there is 
no photographic club, try the above plan and 
you will be amazed at the pleasure, as well as 
profit, you will get out of it. If, by chance, you 
live in or near Roslindale, Massachusetts, and 
are interested in our Clan, just drop a line to 
Mr. Beardsley or Mr. French, and we know that 
either will be glad to pass the word along and 
you will receive a cordial welcome to our group. 
There are no dues, fees or any other obligations 
other than to be a good fellow with the rest of 
the members. 


A Practical Method to Meet the Exposure-Problem 


CHARLES FRANCIS HAMILTON 






SLL amateurs and camera-owners 
a) wish to be successful photographers. 
M The secret of successful photo- 
/ graphy, be it mere snapshooting or 
zs # the most technical bit of picture- 
making, is in giving the correct exposure. The 
secret of determining such correct exposure lies, 
usually, in the proper employment of a good 
exposure-meter. Therefore, for good results, use 
a meter, Q. E. D. 

You will notice that we mention amateurs 
separately from mere camera-owners, thereby 
designating that group of camera-users who fol- 
low the elusive picture from the first stage of 
making the exposure, through development, on 
to the final stage when the finished print is 
ready for admiring friends. Most camera-owners 
are just snapshooters who feel that time spent in 
mastering the secrets of successful photography is 
time wasted. They depend largely on luck or 
good guessing—poor substitutes for knowledge. 


Now the amateur, genuine amateur, wishes to 
make good pictures and is willing to spend time 
preparing himself for that purpose. However, he 
usually wants to begin making successful ex- 
posures at once, and without waste of film or 
plates through a long series of test-exposures. 
We have a little plan, very simple indeed, that 
should enable anyone, who is willing to study a 
bit, to begin making good snapshots at once; 
and with the experience gained, as one advances, 
one should never experience that bitter feeling of 
regret at having wasted a day or a week without 
a passable print to show for the time thus spent. 

The plan entails some little application of the 
common-sense rules of exposure, plus a bit of 
practice with an exposure-meter. First, let us 
describe the meters. In general, meters are 
divided into two classes. The first is the acti- 
nometer type which by means of sensitive paper 
or colored-glass device, actually measures the 
strength of the light. Such meters are the 
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Watkins, Wynne, Adams and Hunter of the 
tinting-paper variety and the Ica, McMurtry, 
Heyde and Milner, of the colored glass or wedge 
type. This type of meter gives excellent results 
in the hands of one who has had some experience 
with it; but the photographer usually has to 
“‘adjust”’ the meter to his idea of a good negative, 
before uniform results can be expected. 

The second type is more correctly called an 
exposure-calculator. This type takes into con- 
sideration the following factors: time of year, 
time of day, strength of light, latitude, speed 
of plate, aperture of lens, and classification of 
the subject. With such a formidable array of 
factors, it would seem that such meters would be 
difficult to operate. However, they are very 
simple, all of them being set for reading in one 
or two movements of a disc or slide. Meters of 
this type are the Harvey, Relio, Burt, Wellcome, 
Harrold, Direct and others. Any of these will 
be a good guide for the amateur; and, if in doubt, 
consult the Publisher of Pooto-Era MaGazine, 
who usually tries out every new meter that is 
advertised in his columns. 

Now for the plan itself. This 
nothing more than the collection of back num- 
bers of PHoto-Era MaGazineg, and any other 
photographic magazines that the amateur may 
have. If his camera is a Kodak, he probably 
has a number of copies of Kodakery, which will 
be useful in obtaining practice by this method. 

With a generous supply of scratch paper, let 
him turn through the magazines, picking out 
the pictures of more simple composition first, 
and referring to the proper department where 
the data are published. Let him note on a piece 
of paper all the information given which concerns 
the making of the picture in question. Then, 
with his own exposure-meter, let him determine 
what exposure he would have given if he had 
been making the same picture. 

For example, let us take the picture which 
won first prize in the Beginners’ Competition in 
February 1924 issue of PHoto-Era MaGazine. 
The data given are: Pennsylvania, November, 
cloudy bright, Super Speed Kodak Cut-Film, 
aperture F/4.5, 1/50 second. The hour of day 
was not mentioned; but, assuming it to be be- 
tween 1 p.m. and 3 p.m., we find that our meters 
—both of them—give the same answer, namely 
that the exposure should be 1/50 second. We 
classify the subject as average, with somewhat 
heavy foreground, and by using the other data, 
which is predetermined for us, we arrive at the 
conclusion stated. A variation of 50% in either 
direction would still yield a good negative, so 
that the amateur can see that if he does not get 
exactly the same exposure by this system which 


necessitates 


the maker of the picture used, he is not to be 
greatly worried. 

Now as a second example, let us take Mr. 
Martin’s picture ‘““The Rest in the Desert” also 
in the February issue of PHoto-ErA MaGazine. 
The data are: California, July, 11 a.m., strong 
light, Par-Speed Film, lens at F/16, exposure 
14 second (presumably). The subject appears to 
be an average view with an expanse of light, 
sand and sky that would cause us to classify it 
as light foreground-view, thereby needing but 
one-half the exposure of an ordinary view. But, 
as the picture was made toward the light-source, 
at least four times normal exposure should be 
given as all explanations accompanying the 
exposure-meters will tell you. Therefore, by 
adjusting our meter, keeping in mind that there 
is much light foreground, and also remembering 
that the picture was made against the light, we 
find that 1/8 second exposure would have been 
enough. The data indicate that Mr. Martin 
allowed 14 second exposure; yet, we venture to 
assert that 1/8 second exposure, under the same 
conditions, would give a very pleasing result. 

Remembering that no two people have the 
same idea of a “perfect negative” and that all 
modern plates and films have considerable lati- 
tude, the amateur must not be bothered because 
his deductions, by this method, do not coincide 
exactly with the data published. With these 
two examples explained, the beginner can spend 
a few evenings at home, working out other 
problems, until within an amazingly short time 
he will find that he is quite able to determine 
such problems in actual practice with complete 
success, and that such terms as light foreground, 
hazy light, heavy shadows near the camera, etc., 
will come to his mind without effort and the 
most difficult part of the work is accomplished. 

The only guesswork left to the reader in this 
system is to decide exactly the subject-classifi- 
cation, and to determine—where it is not given— 
the strength of the light, from the depth or 
blackness of the shadows. Where there are dis- 
tinct shadows near the camera. that are trans- 
parent or filled with detail, it is certain that a 
rather long exposure has been given, and the 
meter must be set to indicate exposure for a sub- 
ject which contains such heavy shadows. In 
other words, care must be exercised to determine 
the classification of the subject. All this, of 
course, does not take into consideration the 
pictorial or artistic effect. We find that artists 
are born and seldom, if ever, made. To become 
a pictorialist is the personal problem of each 
individual amateur, and the matter of exposure 
has little or no bearing upon it, although con- 
versely, the most artistically arranged picture 
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can most certainly be spoiled by the wrong 
exposure. Usually, the beginners underexpose; 
but we feel certain that by judicious use of any 
of the meters mentioned, together with a little 
study and practice along the lines outlined, 
underexposure will not cause failures for those 
who follow the plan. 

We can almost hear someone saying now 
“That’s an awful lot of bother to take, just to 
make a few snapshots.”’ Probably so, but the 
snapshots are going to be good, so the bother 
will be worth the while. We know many men 
who drive a car only on Sunday; but they have 
spent many hours learning how to operate the 
motors, and most certainly they do not trust 


to luck to return home safely after a long journey. 
Similarly, there is no reason that the amateur, 
even if he photographs only on Sundays or 
holidays, should not spend some of the time, 
between such outings, preparing himself to make 
good pictures when he is out, and not trust to 
luck to get six out of a twelve-exposure roll and 
then remark “‘Well, I had fair luck Sunday, got 
six out of twelve.”” There is no reason for not 
getting six out of six. No one profits by such 
work and it is the photographer who loses his 
time in making the exposure and his money for 
film wasted. Therefore, get a good exposure- 
meter, master it, and stick to it and most ex- 
posure-troubles will be at an end. 


The Artificial Graining of a Print 


J. RONSON HALL 





JHAT the grain or texture of a print 


A) (Cit : 

a FS has a marked influence on the 
Zee Peay print’s character and quality is 
(3% Mae well known. There are three prin- 
= 4 cipal ways to obtain a special grain 
effect. First, choice of surface of paper; second, 
diffusion-methods of printing; third, the use of 
a control-method such as bromoil. I am going 
to describe a fourth method which has a greater 
reach than any of these. It is very simple; but 
not, so far as I know, widely practised. Its 
principle is the application of a predetermined 
grain-design to the image itself. It can be used 
for any amount of softening without spoiling 
the critical sharpness of detail. It can be prac- 
tised in a number of different ways with an 
unlimited number of changes of effect. 

The first thing required is a grain-chart. This 
can be drawn or picked up reasonably by looking 
around in the art-stores. By drawing one, 
the actual nature of the grain is at the artist’s 
choice. The simplest of all, is a system of 
straight, oblique lines. For this we require a 
sheet of white paper at least four times the 
length of the desired print—if this is to be con- 
tact—or four times the length of the negative or 
part of negative to be enlarged, if enlarging is 
the object. The paper should be of the same 
proportions as the picture desired. With a 
straight edge and a draughtsman’s ruling-pen, 
which use dead-black ink or watercolor, parallel 
lines are ruled diagonally from one corner of the 
paper to the other, covering the whole surface. 
The lines should be as fine and close as possible; 
but a slight deviation from general mathematical 
accuracy does not matter. If the paper can 


be covered with uniform lines of about 1/20 inch 
thickness, at intervals of 1/10 inch, the chart 
will be a good one; but to work so fine will mean 
a tedious job lasting perhaps an hour or two. 
This is the only tedious part of the process. 


If a more natural freehand grain is desired, 
the paper can be covered with some other design. 
Figures 1 and 2 give ideas of useful grains; but 
are drawn on an exaggerated scale for clearness. 
Given the finished chart, there are two ways to 
proceed. The first is to make a stock-negative. 
This is merely a copy-negative, copying down 
to the size of the negative or part of negative 
usually printed or enlarged. It should be clear 
and bright, not really thin or thick. This 
negative is used to make secondary exposures 
on prints or enlargements, thus adding the 
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grain to the picture. In use, a test-exposure is 
made first. The exposure required is the min- 
imum which will show a suggestion of the lines 
with the time of development necessary for 
the print proper. Anything more will show 
lines across the highlights. This may not be 
pleasing. Another way of printing is to place 
the two negatives with their film-sides in contact 


and use the enlarger. By this means a stronger 
grain should be obtained in the shadows while 
the highlights are preserved; but the effect is 
at the mercy of the relative densities of the two 
negatives. By putting the negatives glass to 
glass, an unsharp grain-effect can be obtained 
on a sharp picture. This has a softening-effect 
without losing detail. 

Another method is to get the grain on the 
original negative. To do this, the picture- 
negative is transferred, after exposure, to the 
copying-camera and a very small exposure given. 
The difficulty here is to gauge the relative 
exposures, as the result is fixed beyond alteration. 
A modification is first to develop the highlights 
or the negative, mop it dry, and then copy the 
grain on to it. Now, the copying-exposure must 
be greater, owing to the loss of sensitivity due to 
wetting, but there is some control in development 
and the highlights are preserved by the deposit 
already developed. This copied grain can be 
sharp or unsharp, the two having differing effects 
on the artistic quality of the result. 

For very small regular grain, occasionally a 
sample of wall-paper will serve well for the 
original. It must, of course, have a light base 
and dark lines. Papers patterned with nothing 
but close parallel lines or very small square, 
oval, circular, or diamond designs are obtain- 
able. A freehand pattern, however, is more 
artistic if the necessary evenness can be gotten. 
Final retouching of the drawn chart will help, 


if it looks at all patchy when viewed at a dis- 
tance; for this, Chinese white or a sharp knife 
will serve. 

There is unlimited scope for experimenting 
here, and results can be gotten which will repay 
the trouble. An enlargement I made ten years 
ago, using a grain-negative made from a piece 
of black netting, still gives rise to interesting 
comment and question, though it was a first 
attempt and is crude. The illustration which 





FIGURE 3 


accompanies this article was printed with a 
secondary exposure from a stock negative; but 
for the present purpose it has a .comparatively 
large grain. 

A simple modification of this process is the 
making of a stock-negative by contact from a 
piece of fine muslin or veiling. The use of this 
in the way described above will give a print the 
appearance of having a linen-surface when it 
is actually printed on smooth mat or semi-mat 
paper. Those acquainted with process-work may 
be able to adapt halftone-screens to a similar 
purpose. These might be specially suitable for 
some classes of small work. 
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Beautiful Winnepesaukee 
AGNES BARNEY YOUNG 


WHERE the mountains in the distance, 
Regal in their splendor, rise, 
Kissed by sunset in its beauty, 
As it slowly fades and dies, 
Lies the fairest gem of nature, 
Set in wondrous shades of green; 
Glints from noble forest treetops, 
Lighted by the sunshine’s sheen. 
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Gay the music of the windsongs 
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m3 Riding on the whitecaps wild; 

- Smooth the path of sturdy steamer, 
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When the storm clouds are beguiled 
Into swift and silent passage, 
Like the eagle o’er the lake, 
Ere he furls his spreading pinions, 
Lights on Bear or Rattlesnake. 
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Cozy hamlets, restful harbors, 
Dot the coast where sunbeams smile; 
And the Ossipees, so friendly, 
Guard the waters, mile on mile. 
Happy land, where peace aboundeth, 
And the twilight birds in flight 
Blend their swift wings’ bus¥ whirring 
With the echoes of the night. 


Charming lake of lasting memories! 
You upon the heartstrings play; 

Dancing, rippling, coaxing, urging, 
Till our hearts you steal away, 

And we leave them ’mong your islands 
Rising in the waters blue; 

Leave them in your kindly keeping 
Till again we come to you. 
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FIRST PRIZE—RADIO CONTEST 


What the Photo-Era Radio Contest Revealed 


A. H. BEARDSLEY 


LITTLE over a year ago, when I 
happened to be in New York City, 
several dealers and well-known 
advanced amateur photographers 
were led to suggest to me that 
something be done to counteract the effects of 
radio on individual and camera-club photographic 
activities. In fact, at the time it looked as 
though photography were losing its grip and 
that the radio form of entertainment or hobby 
was the coming thing. Just to see what would 
happen, I ran a radio-contest and offered cash- 
prizes for the best three pictures of radio-appara- 
tus in operation, the pictures to include the 
radio-set and the person or persons listening- 
in. The contest ended April 30, 1924, the 
prizes are now awarded, and what is there to 
show for the time, extra effort and expenditure 
of money on the part of the contestants and 
Puoro-ErAa MaGazinE? 

To me, the result proves conclusively that the 
radio is not “affecting” amateur or professional 





photography half so much as some of the many 
other attractions of our diversified modern life. 
To be sure, the radio has caused some enthusiastic 
workers to give up bromide enlarging or bromoil 
printing or their own photo-finishing, for the 
time being; but I believe this to be a temporary 
and not a permanent change of hobby. More- 
over, I am reasonably sure that the radio will 
work with, and not against, the best interests 
of amateur and professional photographers. 

The artistic quality of the pictures submitted 
was somewhat hampered by the demands of the 
competition which required that the radio-set 
be included and that the person be shown 
listening-in. Considering the tremendous pop- 
ularity of the radio which is supposed to exist, 
I was amazed at the comparatively small number 
of entries. This checks up with the experience 
of the secretary of the Photographers Asso- 
ciation of America, who is said to have reported 
only three replies from about 12,000 photo- 
graphers who were supposed to have listened- 
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in on a broadcasted address by the president 
of the Association. 

This fact would indicate that comparatively 
few of the 12,000 listed professional photo- 
graphers owned radio-sets or could listen-in to 
an address broadcast for their benefit. What is 
more, it would seem that the radio, at present, 
does not prove to bea very good means of im- 
parting information to the photographic frater- 
nity at large. It is reasonable, then, to assume 
that the radio does not interest as many pho- 
tographers as might be supposed and that the 


printed word is still the more direct way to im- 
part photographic information to amateur and 
professional photographers. I believe that the 
thing to do is for the photographic manufacturers, 
dealers, camera-clubs and professional photo- 
graphers and the photographic press to forget 
their fear of the radio, enjoy it within reason, 
but keep right on working hard and steadily 
to make photography one of the best professions 
or hobbies in the world. A song over the radio 
ends all too soon; but a good photograph is a 
quiet happiness forever. 


Waiting on Atmosphere 


RUPERT A. 





Cw) and picturesque bits to be found 

mY} about us if we will but watch for 
those conditions of light and at- 
mosphere which will best bring 
them out. The varieties of these conditions and 
of combinations of these conditions of light and 
atmosphere are innumerable, and pleasure of 
getting acquainted with them and of watching 
for the conditions most favorable to bring out 
the beauty of various bits of landscape is fasci- 
nating and enjoyable. 

To mention only a few of these possibilities of 
light and atmosphere: at night, there are moon- 
light-effects with snow, with water, or with the 
ordinary landscape; at night, there are pictures 
made beautiful with the light of man, such as 
street-lights, lighted windows in homes, in build- 
ings of business-activity, and in houses of worship. 
At early morning and evening, we have the pos- 
sibilities of sunrises and sunsets; and, just before 
sunrise and just after sunset, the exhaustless 
variations of beauty contributed by the at- 
mosphere along the horizon and in the upper sky. 
During the day there are the ever-changing 
clouds, the mist, the falling snow, the haze and 
the absence of haze, mist illuminated by rays of 
sunlight—but why extend the list? Let the 
lovers of nature and the camera-enthusiasts seek 
them out for themselves. As the eye watches for 
these things and becomes trained to see and an- 
alyse beauty, the list will be extended, the appre- 
ciation of this world will be extended, and, of 
course, the ability to find pictures, both for the 
eye and the camera, will be extended. 

Figure 1 is a picture of an interesting old black- 
locust tree, a record-picture merely of the tree, 
devoid entirely of any suggestion of that beauty 
of atmosphere or of emotional significance. This 
tree was growing on the brow of a hill several 


sAWHERE are many pleasing pictures 
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hundred yards from a road along which I am in 
the habit of passing and for a long time it held an 
appeal for me, and each day, in passing, I watched 
it against the varying skies, cloud-formations, 
and cloud-colorings. So, one day, I slipped my 
little camera into my pocket and watched for 
that combination of circumstances best suited to 
bring out the charm of this old tree. Several 
exposures were made at different times and the 
picture shown in Figure 2 is the one that gives 
the most pleasure to me. This tree has since been 
cut down and, in this, my picture has acquired 
added value—bringing memories of natural 
beauty and of enjoyable moments of observation. 
But this is beside the point. The data for these 
two pictures were not kept, though I know that for 
Figure 2 a 5-time Ica ray-filter was used and the 
camera was the 244 x 2144 Icarette. Notice the 
absence of halation in the branches of the tree in 
Figure 2. This was perhaps due to the ray-filter 
which was not used in making Figure 1. We 
must give this picture a name and “ Waiting for 
Spring” suggests itself. The strong, old fellow 
seems to be all set and on his mark, ready to burst 
forth into greenery with the first sign of warm 
spring-days. 

The next subject, shown in Figures 3 and 4, is a 
picture, through some bare Japanese cherry trees, 
of the Tidal Basin in Potomac Park, Washington, 
D.C. Figure 3 is another record-picture of little 
or no interest; but Figure 4 shows the same scene 
in the evening. Now this same, once uninterest- 
ing scene, is filled with witchery, charm, and 
beauty, indications of which we have tried to 
record in the picture. It was in December that 
this was made, with a clear sky and nearly full 
moon, the same camera, no filter, and with an 
exposure of fifteen minutes at F/6.8. It was cold 
that night, and my wife and I were forced to keep 
continually in motion in order to keep warm; but 
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ILLUSTRATING WAITING ON ATMOSPHERE 
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MT. SHASTA, CALIFORNIA 


we feel that the experience and the picture are 
well worth while. As a title for this picture I 
would suggest “‘Trees and Night-Lights” as 
suitable, but my wife wishes to call it “Eyes of 
the Night”. We fail to agree and leave the choice 
with the reader. 

The magnificent Lincoln Memorial is our next 
subject. Pictures of this building are familar to 
all of my readers; most of the pictures are on 
the order of Figure 5. Although record-pictures, 
they are interesting—due to the weight of impor- 
tance of the subject and the beauty of its setting. 
I happened to be passing the Memorial one even- 
ing as the sun was setting, and the picture I saw 
was one of such power and beauty that I could 
not pass, but stood and watched the scene as the 
sun lowered, dropped below the horizon, and the 
sky in the rear of the Memorial glowed with the 
last rays and the few whiffs of clouds caught these 
rays and played with them in colors from light 
pink to purple. Then I went home and deposited 
my little Icarette in my pocket and slung my 
tripod over my shoulder, where they remained 
during the following days, the evenings of which 
were spent, at sundown, haunting the said 
scene. When conditions seemed right, several 
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exposures were made, one of which is Figure 6. 
This picture has a peculiar fascination for me. 
The dramatic spirit of the scene seems well re- 
corded and there is a suggestion of color in the 
sky. It is unfortunate that the colors could not 
have been truly rendered. The sun seemed en- 
larged to many times its normal size and was of a 
blood-red color, and its long wiggling reflection 
was also of a beautiful blood-red shade, set off in 
water of a dark, oily, blue-green color. We will 
print this a trifle deep in order to more adequately 
suggest the contrast of light and dramatic appeal 
of the original scene and better to suggest color in 
the sky. This picture was made near sundown in 
August, with the 5-time Ica filter, and was given 
an exposure of one second at F/11. 

These pictures are by no means offered as fair 
representatives of the art of the camera, nor as 
object-lessons in composition, but are sufficient, 
I am sure, to bring out the point of my article, 
that the depth and type of the beauty of individ- 
ual scenes varies with the season, with the time of 
day, and condition of the atmosphere, and that if 
we are seeking for pictures for the camera, it will 
pay us to wait, study and watch for those con- 
ditions most pregnant with beauty and emotion. 
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Pictures of Shadows 


DR. HUGH WINFREY 





HOME time ago, while out making 
a] pictures with my wife—being for- 
tunate in having one that likes pic- 
tures—I noticed our shadows on the 
opposite bank of a small creek. 
As it was in autumn and the grass was dead, 
and of a very light color, the shadows were very 
sharp and so lifelike that my wife immediately 
exclaimed, ““Make a picture of them!” 








FIGURE 1 


As I was using a Graflex that had never failed 
me, I decided that it was at least worth the 
effort. So I set my shutter at 1/25, and opened 
the lens to stop F/4.5, as I wished to give the 
surroundings‘as much exposure as possible, know- 
ing that I could print out any details of the grass 
in the shadows. 

Figure 1 was made just as we stopped on seeing 
our shadows. Then, with the film safely wound 
to the next number, I became ambitious to try 
something more difficult. Figure 2 is the result. 
For the second exposure we stood close together, 
and I held one end of the camera with my right 
hand while my wife held the other. With my 
left hand I held the focusing-hood open, as it 
threatened to close, in our cramped position. 


What appears to be my left arm around my wife 
is in reality the collar of her cape so rolled as to 
resemble an elbow—her suggestion. I was 
enough taller to enable me to tilt my head and 
peep into the hood to focus and see the result of 
our posing, without making my shadow too 
much shorter. With slight adjustments of our 





FIGURE 2 


position, the composition was arranged to our 
satisfaction and the picture made, my wife releas- 
ing the shutter with her left hand. 

The contrast of the shadows with their sur- 


‘roundings is not all that could be desired, as the 


opposite bank of the creek received so much 
illumination from the open sky; but the pictures 
were very satisfactory to us, as they were our 
first ““Pictures of Shadows”. 

On another trip we were walking along and 
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saw our shadows on a high concrete wall. With 
our first experience so satisfactory, we decided to 
try again. However, we were disappointed. The 
sun was very faint and there was a light rain 
falling and although this did not affect the pic- 
ture so much, it did not allow me time enough to 
compose the picture properly. 

I stood directly opposite the wall, and my wife 
stood at my left, with the light behind her. This 
threw a distorted shadow on the wall. Had I 
moved farther to the right until I made the same 
angle with the wall—using the shadow as the 
apex—as my wife made, the shadow would have 
appeared in the proper proportion. 

Again, while making some pictures of our kit- 
tens on our sleeping-porch, I noticed that the sun 
was getting low in the sky and that the shadow 
of the window-sill was very sharp on the opposite 
wall. As I happened to have a sheet tacked up 
at the other end of the porch for a background, I 
quickly transferred it to this wall so that the 





Bromoil 
w. ke 


WHE bromoil-process is essentially 
modern. It enables the photo- 





=J ism with a new vision. Like all 
genuine innovations, it had a very mixed recep- 
tion at birth; and, during its short and somewhat 
startling progress towards success, it has made 
more enemies than friends. We need, however, 
have no qualms about its future; it is compelling 
and will continue to compel attention. A glance 
around the walls of the best exhibitions of the 
period will give the most hardened sceptic food 
for thought. Bromoil has come to stay. 

One of the greatest obstacles in the way of its 
progress has been the unkindness of its own 
friends. Hitherto they have been so_ busily 
engaged in proclaiming its difficulties, its elusive- 
ness, its erratic propensities, that the world in 
general and photographers in particular have 
absorbed a belief that an expert bromoil-werker 
is and must be an artist in photographic faking. 
The veil is, happily, being gradually pulled 
aside, and further progress should be rapid. 
Once it is realised that a sound, straight print 
can be produced in bromoil, we shall have 
plenty of converts to the process. Some of these 
will inevitably make new, if minor, discoveries, 
and improve upon the work of the pioneers to 
the general benefit of pictorial photography. 


shadow of the sill fell upon it. Placing ‘‘Djer 
Kiss” (the cat) in the window, it was only a 
moment until she assumed a typical pose, which 
I “shot” with good results. I used the same 
camera, stop and speed as before. 

As these pictures are my first attempt to photo- 
graph shadows, I feel that some one else can do 
better. My advice would be to use the largest 
stop at 1/25 second. Under favorable condi- 
tions, the shadows should be sharper than those 
illustrated. There are possibilities in this little 
pastime which will make an appeal to those who 
seek something different for their own amusement 
or that of their children. A little “shadow- 
graph” play might be “filmed”? and eventually 
thrown on a screen by means of lantern-slides. 
By keeping on the lookout for situations like 
these, you will soon have enough pictures of 
shadows to fill a page of your album, and I ven- 
ture to say no one will pass that page without 
comment. They don’t mine. 


Fallacies 


USHER 


From what has already been written it will be 
guessed that this article is concerned not so 
much with the fallacies of the bromoil-process 
as with the fallacies of those who speak for and 
against it. The object in view is to convince 
those who avoid it—because of what they have 
heard and read about it—that they can, if they 
will take the trouble to learn how to do it, make 
a good, straight print in pigment with as much 
certainty as they can make a good straight print 
by any other process which they have taken the 
trouble to master. Having become proficient 
in the making of the straight print, they may, if 
they choose, proceed to make prints which are 
not regarded as str:‘ght, but more of that anon. 

The first of the fallacies—that bromoil is not 
a process for the straight worker—may be 
disposed of in a few words. A perfectly straight 
print filled with detail can be produced by the 
process if necessary or desirable. A page of 
printed matter has actually been reproduced in 
bromoil with accuracy of detail. Whether such 
accuracy is desirable or whether the absence of 
it deprives a print of the title to be styled pure 
photography, are matters which have provided 
and will continue to provide material for interest- 
ing controversy. For the moment, they do not 
concern me. I am dealing with a definite preju- 
dice which, like most prejudgments, is due to 
incomplete knowledge of the subject. 
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Not long ago, I was introduced as a bromoil- 
worker to a gentleman of some distinction in the 
photographic world. With all the sincerity one 
could desire and without the slightest suggestion 
of offence he greeted me thus: “Ah! I’m afraid 
I have no use for bromoil. I want something 
that will give me a good, straight print and 
plenty of detail.” 

This is quite typical of the prejudice with which 
I am dealing. It is heard repeatedly, with slight 
variation, wherever the bromoil-process is dis- 
cussed, and it has done more to delay the popu- 
larity of the process than any other single factor. 
The reason of this state of affairs is not difficult 
to find. Such criticism usually, and unfortu- 
nately, emanates from workers who have made 
good in other processes, and the effect on the 
lesser lights of photography is disastrous and 
discouraging. 

Another school of thought is very fond of 
referring to the “elusiveness” of the bromoil- 
process. Here one can be more tolerant because 
until some degree of skill is attained unexpected 
results do occur. They are due, of course, to 
some blunder on the part of the worker, but 
they are not less bewildering on that account; 
and in the circumstances the tyro, working 
alone, might be forgiven for drawing the con- 
clusion that the right results are due to luck 
rather than to good management. Neverthe- 
less, such a conclusion would be far removed 
from the truth. It is the worker who is at fault, 
not the process, and rarely the materials. There 
is a right way to pigment a bromoil-print and 
there are many wrong ways. The novice is 
handicapped at the start by the multiplicity 
of methods which he sees in print. He fails to 
obtain results by one method, tries a second, 
then a third and probably comes a final cropper 
in a mess of three or four methods combined, 
He would not attempt such gymnastics with 
any other process, and if he will persist in treat- 
ing the bromoil-process so unkindly, he must 
not expect from it a kindly response. 

Another nightmare to the novice is a mysteri- 
ous factor spoken of with something approach- 
ing awe as “brush-action”. There are really 
no terrors here. It is true that a skilled worker, 
by smart brush-action, is able to make a “sulky” 
gelatine take pigment in a way which the novice 
could not hope to imitate; but the gelatine 
ought not to sulk, and its sulky condition is 
proof positive that some error has occurred in 
the previous treatment of the print. A _ print 
which has been properly made throughout will 
take the ink from the brush of a novice if he 
simply presses the brush down and lifts it off 
the paper again. This is a fact which the novice 


ought to get well into the back of his mind. 
When pigmenting fails it is quite the usual 
thing to declare that the particular batch of 
paper in use is at fault. Here is another bromoil- 
fallacy. If the paper has gelatine upon its 
surface—the more the better, of course—it will 
“take the ink”—on one condition, that it is 
properly prepared for the process. It is quite 
true that some brands of bromide paper are more 
tractable for the purposes of bromoil than 
others; it is also true that certain workers appear 
to obtain results more easily with one brand 
than with another; but that is merely personal 
idiosyncrasy, and it adds no value to an argu- 
ment which condemns a brand of paper because 
an individual fails to handle it successfully. The 
persistent repetition of the myth that certain 
batches of bromide paper will take pigment 
satisfactorily while others will not, has also helped 
to keep the convert at a distance and to delay 
the popularity of the process. 

One or two fallacies exist with regard to tem- 
perature. One has only to read up the pet 
formule of a few well-known workers to discover 
that each has his chosen temperature; yet, 
strange to relate, a print may be treated in cold 
solution throughout, and washed under the tap, 
and it will take pigment easily if laid in slightly 
warm water until it arrives at the correct con- 
dition before applying the pigment. 

Finally, there are the fallacies of those whom, 
for want of a better word, I will call anti-brom- 
oilers. They consist largely of well-meaning 
photographic enthusiasts who have tried to 
pigment a print, failed and then cast aside “the 
evil thing” as something unworthy of the craft. 
Such a critic will glance around a modern exhibi- 
tion with very mixed feelings. He finds the 
bromoils boldly challenging the other beautiful 
processes—and some of them are very beautiful 
indeed. He is bound to admit to himself—very 
confidentially, of course—that such and such a 
bromoil is very fine, and he consoles himself 
with the reflection—sometimes not very con- 
fidential—‘“‘It is really very fine, but the worst 
of it is one doesn’t know how much is photo- 
graphy and how much isn’t.” 





Well, a bromoiler may perhaps be allowed a 
private chuckle here. It is comforting to him 
to reflect that if it is difficult to detect foreign 
service in a bromoil, so much cannot be said 
of some of the other processes, judged in the 
searching light of the exhibition. 

The condition of the bleached print has been 
referred to, and those who have done me the 
honor to read this article so far will probably 
ask: “‘How do we arrive at the right condition?” 
It is a natural question and of sufficient impor- 
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tance to call for answer. There are no secrets 
to be divulged, clean, straight work from begin- 
ning to end, and that is all. The bromide print 
is the beginning. It must be correctly exposed 
and fully developed with a normal developer. 
Development should continue for at least three 
minutes, the result being apparent in the clean 
whites and brilliant blacks of the print. Any 
dodging to obtain paler tones will lead to trouble 
sooner or later. Fixing must be done in plain 
hypo (no acid) solution and washing must be 
thorough. These are the simple rules which 
apply to the making of a good ordinary print. 

The bleacher should be diluted with water 
until it acts slowly. At least five minutes should 
be occupied in the operation; a longer period 
will do no harm. After a brief wash the print 
may now be bathed for two minutes (about) in 
20 ozs. of water into which 20 drops of sulphuric 
acid have been dropped. Another quick wash, 


and the print is ready for the fixing-bath, which 
should be made of plain hypo (strength im- 
material). 


Fixing will be complete in two 


minutes with a bath of average strength, and a 
good wash for at least fifteen minutes will com- 
plete this part of the proceedings. 

Pigmenting may be commenced forthwith, 
but it is highly desirable to dry the print first 
and then to re-soak; but in either case no attempt 
should be made to pigment until the margin 
of the print—there should always be a clean 
white margin obtained by use of the mask during 
exposure—feels slimy to the touch of the finger. 
If this condition does not arrive at once, the 
worker must wait until it does, or hurry it for- 
ward by increasing the temperature of the water 
in which the print is soaking. 

The “condition” will be obvious to the eye 
when the print is laid on the wet pad and blotted 
off. The relief will be plainly visible and the 
image will look quite wet and greasy by com- 
parison with the margins. If such “condition” 
is not apparent the print must be returned to 
the water and the soaking continued until it 
becomes apparent. Pigmenting will then pre- 
sent no difficulty. The British Journal. 





Charles G. Willoughby on Motion-Pictures 
for the Amateur 


HE interest in the subject of motion- 
pictures for the amateur is increas- 
ing; and, in accordance with our 
desire to give our readers more 
information on the subject, we 
reprint part of a recent radio-broadcast on 
motion-pictures which was delivered by the 
well-known photo-supply dealer of New York 
City, Charles G. Willoughby. We believe that 
the few references he makes to his manner of 
entering the field of photography will be of 
interest to our readers. We might add that 
what Mr. Willoughby says about motion-pic- 
tures for the amateur is based upon careful 
study and practical experience. His position 
in the photographic industry proves that he is 
in close touch at all times with conditions. We 
quote those parts of the broadcast which relate 
to Mr. Willoughby’s first acquaintance with 
photography and his remarks on motion-pictures 
for the amateur. 

““Many have asked me the question as to how 
it happened that I became a camera-fan, and 
my reply has usually been something like this— 
well it’s a rather long story. This answer has 





usually sufficed. To-night the subject of pictures 
is again brought home to me, and it puts me in 
such a reminiscent mood that if you will pardon 





the use of the personal pronoun, I, for a moment 
or so, I will tell you briefly how it all happened. 
There never was a more ‘crazy loon’ than I 
when the camera-germ found its way into my 
anatomy in 1896. Many of you old-timers will 
remember the situation in those days; for you 
could not buy a camera for about five dollars 
that would make a good-sized picture. It was 
early in the summer of that year when I chanced 
to look into one of the magazines, and there 
found an attractive advertisement describing 
the Vive camera, and an illustration with it 
showing a sample picture, full size, which was 
414 x 414 inches. Well it seemed to me that this 
camera would do everything but talk, and I 
felt that it might be made to talk if I once could 
fasten my hands upon it. The proposition 
looked good. It was a square-deal offer—full 
up—and running over. My enthusiasm was 
never more in evidence than at that moment, 
and you may bet events moved so swiftly that 
it was only a few days later when the Express 
Company’s wagon drove up to my place in 
Detroit, and the driver asked me to sign for a 
box from Western Springs, Ill. I cannot now 
tell you what was used to open that box contain- 
ing the precious stuff, but it must have been an 
axe, for it was only a few moments later when 
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I coaxed my dog upon the roof of the woodshed 
and made three pictures of him. The dog has 
long since passed to the happy hunting-ground, 
but I still cling to the pictures. Well, I shall 
not burden you with a description of what fol- 
lowed, except to say that for weeks—both day 
and night—I was either in the darkroom, or out 
in the open, working like a beaver until pictures 
were all over the house and out into the yard, 
and it might be added that the usual number of 
blank negatives were decorating the scrap-heap, 
for my experience in this respect has been no 
different than yours. 

“Just let me tell you one more thing about 
that camera and then we shall be through with 
it. There are events in all our lives that mark 
turning-points in our careers, but usually some 
one of these stands out more boldly than all the 
others. The possession of that plate-camera 
in 1896 brought about a big change in my life 
because it was responsible for my moving bag 
and baggage, home and family from Detroit 
to New York where I have been since in touch 
with the picture-making situation, and have 
watched cameras and things photographic move 
into the limelight and then disappear because 
the manufacturers failed at the time to anticipate 
the needs of the public. I should not want to 
make a guess as to how many of these obsolete 
outfits there are now lying around the country, 
not knowing the present whereabouts of those 
who were responsible for their creation. 

“Out of every hundred photographers in this 
country at the present time, there are perhaps 
not more than five who own and operate motion- 
picture cameras. The other ninety-five have 
hundreds of times wished that it might be 
possible in some way or another to force these 
still-pictures into action, for after all, motion- 
pictures are only a succession of still-pictures 
moved across a given point of light, and are seen 
upon the screen because this point of light is 
stronger than the light surrounding it. Now, 
for instance, just imagine that at this very mo- 
ment you have the family-album before you— 
pictures of mother and father—of children— 
the family-pets—of friends. Now suppose that 
suddenly these still-pictures began to move about 
and you saw the family in action as they appeared 
perhaps twenty, thirty, or even forty years ago 
—wouldn’t this be a wonderful revelation to you, 
and yet—this would all have been possible had 
the motion-picture hand-camera been invented 
at the time these still-pictures were made—how- 
ever, these cameras are here now, and the present 
generation is going to be able in future to see 
mother and father upon the motion-picture 
screen, right in your own home. Think this over. 
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These motion-picture hand-cameras have 
been a long time in reaching us. In the early 
part of our present century we commenced to see 
them in a professional way; but nearly a quarter 
of a century has passed since that time and 
nothing worth broadcasting has been brought 
out and placed within reach of the amateur until 
The professional cameras have been 
They are 


recently. 
far too expensive for the amateur. 
necessarily heavy and have required heavy, 
cumbersome tripods so as to prevent vibration. 
To top all this, there has been the cost of the 
negative and positive film, thus you can see why 
the amateur has not yet had his inning. Right 
here it might be well to say something about the 
cost of a professional outfit for the making of 
motion-pictures only. A professional outfit that 
may be depended upon in almost any kind of 
emergency costs from $1,000.00 to $3,500.00 and 
in nearly all instances the cameraman is obliged 
to own his own outfit. I want to tell you that 
it is about ‘as easy to become mayor of a big city 
as it is to obtain a position as first cameraman in 
one of the leading motion-picture studios. 

“It is no wonder, then, that the amateur has 
been discouraged in the past. The motion- 
picture game for him has been thus far practically 
impossible; but a new era has arrived and I am 
here to-night to tell you something about it. 
Within a comparatively short time there have 
been several motion-picture hand-cameras_in- 
vented and placed upon the market—I say 
placed upon the market for the reason that a few 
of the larger dealers in things photographic 
have qualified and are able to demonstrate these 
machines. Some of these motion-picture hand- 
cameras seem to fill the requirements of the most 
exacting amateur, as you will note by the general 
description which I am about to give you. It is 
obvious that I cannot describe each camera by 
itself, for to do this might have a tendency to 
place one outfit at a disadvantage when com- 
pared with another—at any rate, two of these 
cameras will accomplish the results, and measure 
up to the description which you are about to 
hear. Now here is what any amateur photo- 
grapher may possess at this time—a motion- 
picture hand-camera that will accommodate one- 
hundred feet of film at one filling, and the cost of 
this hundred feet, including the finishing ready 
for the screen, is only $6.00, and this hundred 
feet contains 4,000 separate and distinct views 
and is equivalent to 250 feet of standard film— 
in other words, this film when compared with the 
standard size of equal length, will furnish you 
with two and one-half times the entertainment 
upon the screen. This film may be loaded in day- 
light by any beginner. These cameras are auto- 
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matic in action, and all the operator has to do is 
to press the button and the camera instantly 
begins to record every movement in front of it, 
so—if the operator chooses—he may walk into 
the picture and be one with his friends. The 
cost of these new inventions is within the reach 
of the ordinary pocketbook—thus it has become 
possible for almost anyone to own and operate a 
hand motion-picture camera, for with it he will 
no longer find it necessary to go to the movies for 
entertainment unless he chooses—then again he 
may be a champion swimmer or diver—or perhaps 
he hunts and fishes—he may be a golfer and 
would like to see what movement of his had been 
responsible for driving the ball over on the 
opposite fairway. In any event, the finished 
film gives you a perfect picture of any kind of 
action, so one may have a permanent record of 











any event—of the children from the time they 
are babies until they have reached the winter of 
life, and I might continue on and on; for there is 
practically no. limit as to what may be accom- 
plished with these new inventions. 

“Tn conclusion I want to say that the still- 
picture will ever be with us; but good as it is, it 
can never portray life in all its aspects as the 
one in motion, and now that the motion-camera 
is within easy reach of the amateur, you are to 
see wonderful strides in its use in future. So I say 
get aboard, and join the coming army of motion- 
picture fans. You cannot afford to lose a mo- 
ment in so doing, for every day’s delay may 
mean a lost opportunity to record passing events 
that are dear to you now, but which will become 
priceless treasures, as the future years come and 
go. I thank you all.” 


The Difference Between Density and Contrast 


AIH EN vou are looking your negatives 
over to discover their good and bad 
points vou must remember there is 
only one thing that really matters— 
S|} how will they print? This is 
vious enough, but it is often quite difficult to 
make the man who does not do his own printing 
see that it doesn’t matter how beautiful the 
negative may look if it does not produce a good 
print. “In judging the quality of your negatives 
you must be careful not to confuse density with 
contrast. Broadly speaking, density is the thick- 
ness of the silver-image and is governed by the 
exposure given to the film. Contrast is not the 
thickness of the image but the difference in 
thickness between the highlight and shadow-por- 
tions of the image and is governed by the develop- 
ment of the negative. Density is not an impor- 
tant factor in negative-quality provided it lies 
within the wide latitude of a material such as 
Eastman Portrait Film. If the correct exposure 
for a certain subject is two seconds and exposures 
of two, four and six seconds are made and the 
three films developed in the same developer for 
the same length of time, they will vary in density 
but they will all have the same contrast and yield 
equally good prints, the only difference being in 
the time required to make the prints. 

On the other hand, if two identically exposed 
films are developed, one for six minutes and one 
for twelve minutes, the resulting negatives will 
vary greatly in contrast. And you cannot have 
much difference in contrast without seeing a 
very great variation in the prints. A negative 
which is lacking in contrast will yield a flat print 
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with little difference between the highlights and 
the halftones or the halftones and the shadows. 
A negative with excessive contrast, if printed 
for detail in shadows, will have blank highlights, 
and if it is printed for detail in the highlights it 
will have blank black shadows. And if printed 
for the halftones, both shadows and highlights 
are likely to be lost. 

The perfect negative is one that will give a 
print in which there is some detail in even the 
highest lights and this detail in highlights is 
obtained before the shadow-detail is lost in black- 
ness. Naturally such a result is not obtained on 
a paper of great contrast but rather on one of 
the papers having the long gradation scale neces- 
sary for portraits, such as Vitava or Artura. 
Naturally, when making high-keyed portraits, 
such as those of children, in which there are no 
strong shadows, there will be a much smaller 
range of contrast in the negative. This result 
should be obtained by a soft, broad lighting. 

You will find in practice that much more lati- 
tude is allowable in exposure than in development. 
In fact, a variation of eight or ten times in the 
exposure may not ruin a negative because its 
contrast might not be greatly changed. But such 
a great difference in time of development would 
certainly destroy the quality of any negative 
made under normal conditions. The latitude in 
development is small, so it is very important to 
keep the time and temperature normal. If you 
will look through your old negatives you will 
probably find that some of the failures you 
attributed to faulty exposure were, in reality, due 
to faulty development. Studio-Light. 
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Pictorial Subjects for Camera-Outings 


NE of the most delightful and instructive 

features of an enterprising camera-club is 
its monthly outings, although the theme chosen 
for artistic interpretation is usually a landscape- 
subject. Surely, there is nothing more laudable 
than to perpetuate, in a pictorial way, the glori- 
ous and inspiring handiwork of the Divine Crea- 
tor. The well-known artists of the American 
school of painting, Inness, Wyant, Martin, 
Enneking and Murphy, made their reputation 
by painting landscape-scenery—the poetry of 
out-of-door nature, her mystery, and her ever- 
varying and shifting moods, together with the 
latitude of choice of subjects and the manner of 
expressing them. Hence, if the pictorial worker 
were to follow in the footsteps of these painters, 
he would be justified in selecting landscapes for 
portrayal. The variety given the painter in the 
use of color gives him a supreme advantage over 
the artist in photography who, when practising 
his hobby legitimately, is confined to mono- 
chrome. On the other hand, the observant 
photo-pictorialist enjoys greater facility in col- 
lecting his pictorial motives than the artist of 
the brush or pencil and, consequently, has at 
his disposal an almost unlimited variety of 
subjects. 

For these reasons, it is strange that camera- 
clubs seem to consider landscape-subjects the 
only suitable themes for pictorial interpretation 
on camera-outings—not that the participants 
in these excursions fall short in their aspirations, 
far from it; but they are likely to neglect other 
camera-subjects that are equally profitable and 
interesting. Now that summer is with us and 
winter-landscapes have ceased to make their 
usual appeal, the outing-committee might con- 
sider it wise to recommend, as a subject for 
interpretation, a rural scene, an old-fashioned 
garden, a rock-bound coast, or, if the landscape 
still makes an irresistible appeal, one with figures. 
Practice in handling a subject that may be a 
novelty with some members of the outing-party 
and a welcome diversion as well, will arouse 
possibly lagging interest and induce other mem- 
bers to take part in the excursion and make the 
enterprise quite worth while. The outing- 
committee wil] also find its task an easier and 
pleasanter one, and ensure a larger attendance. 


Authorship of Acquired Motives 


NE of the perplexing questions that some- 
times arise in photography is the one that 
deals with the authorship of a manipulated print 
exhibited by a reputable photo-pictorialist— 
the theme of which was taken from a snapshot- 
negative made by another person. It happens 
frequently that an undiscerning and _ inexpe- 
rienced snapshooter will stumble upon a bit of 
attractive scenery and, without appreciating its 
inherent beauty, make it his own. When he 
receives the finished print from the photo-fin- 
isher, however, he is disappointed and casts it 
aside. By chance, the hapless print falls into the 
hands of a pictorial worker of artistic vision who, 
after studying it carefully, discovers that a cer- 
tain section contains pictorial possibilities, and 
which, if properly worked up, can be transformed 
into a pleasing composition. He _ therefore 
acquires, by purchase or some other mutually 
satisfactory arrangement, the print as well as 
the negative, the snapshooter surrendering all 
claims to both. The new and undisputed owner 
of the picture proceeds to enlarge the section that 
appealed to him, builds it up, gives it what it 
lacked before—atmosphere, tonality, character, 
affixes his signature and exhibits the completed 
print—bromoil or multiple gum—to the satis- 
faction of himself and the delight of his friends. 
The question to be decided is whether or not 
the creator of the manipulated print may justly 
be regarded as the originator of the picture. 
Is it ethical? If our opinion were asked, we 
should answer both questions in the affirmative. 
Why not? The subject gains an element of 
humor when it is explained that a superb multi- 
ple-gum print, produced by another worker under 
similar circumstances, was exhibited in Boston, 
several years ago. It happened to be seen by the 
camera-user who had snapshot the view of which 
the picture on exhibition had been a small 
and insignificant part. The visitor admired it 
greatly, without recognising its origin or locality, 
however, bought it, and placed it in his office as 
a source of perpetual personal pleasure.- He will 
doubtless continue to enjoy looking at the pic- 
ture, even should he learn that he was partly 
accountable for its origin; the maker of the pic- 
torial print, with its acquired theme, will con- 
tinue as its undisputed author. 
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ADVANCED COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Advanced Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 








Prizes 
First Prize: Value $10.00. 
Second Prize: Value $5.00. 
Third Prize: Value $3.00. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction in later issues will be given 
Honorable Mention. This entitles the recipient to a 
six-months subscription to PHoto-ErRA MAGAZINE, 
with all the privileges of a regular subscriber. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winners, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials sold by any dealer 
or manufacturer who advertises in PHoto-Era Maaa- 
ZINE, or in books. If preferred, the winner of a first 
prize may have a solid silver cup, of artistic design, 
suitably engraved. 

No Prize or Honorable Mention pictures are sold, 
exchanged or the halftone-plates sold without per- 
mission, in writing, from the maker of the print. 
Proceeds of all sales, excepting halftones, go to the 
maker of the picture. 

All competition-pictures, not returned, are used to 
make up the Puoto-Era Picture Exureit which is 
sent to schools, libraries, museums, camera clubs 
and to responsible organisations for exhibition-pur- 
poses, free of cost. 


Rules 


1. This competition is free and open to photographers 
of ability and in good standing—amateur or professional. 

2. Not more than two subjects may be entered, but 
they must represent, throughout, the personal, unaided 
work of competitors. Subjects which have appeared 
in other publications are not eligible, nor may duplicate 
prints be sold, or entered into competitions elsewhere, 
before PHoto-ErA MaGazinE awards are announced. 

3. Prints on rough or linen-finish surface, and sepias, 
are not suitable for reproduction, and should be accom- 
panied by smooth prints having the same gradations 
and detail. Prints may be mounted or unmounted. 

4. Each print must bear the maker’s name and 
address, the title of the picture, and the name and 
month of competition, and should be accompanied by 
a letter, sent separately, giving full particulars of date, 
light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer, and printing-process. En- 
close return-postage in this letter. Data-blanks sent 
at request. 

5. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention 
become the property of PHoto-ErA MaGazing, unless 
for special reasons. This does not prevent the photo- 
grapher from disposing of other prints from such nega- 
tives after he shall have received official recognition. 

6. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when 
return-postage at the rate of one cent for each two 
ounces or fraction is sent with data. Criticism at 
request. 

7. Prints should be carefully packed between two 
layers of cellular board so cut that the corrugations 
run at right-angles to each other. 

8. Competitors who have won three first prizes 
within a twelve-month become ineligible to compete for 
prizes in this competition for two years thereafter. 


Awards—Advanced Competition 
Bridges 
Closed May 31, 1924 
First Prize: Francis A. Snell. 
Second Prize: Louis F. Bucher. 
Third Prize: Walter Rutherford. 

Honorable Mention: L. J. Creegan; J. H. Field; 
Harold K. Frederick; Chas. A. Hellmuth; Allan D 
Kinsley; Nelson C. D. Martin; Franklin Gray McIn- 
tosh; F. W. G. Moebus; A. T. Russell; John O. Scudder; 
Alfous Weber; Ralph E. Weddell. 


Subjects for Competition—1924 


‘Pictures by Artificial Light.’ Closes January 31. 
**Miscellaneous.”” Closes February 29. 
**Child-Studies.”” Closes March 31. 
**Street-Scenes.”” Closes April 30. 

“*Bridges.” Closes May 31. 

**Marines.”” Closes June 30. 

**Landscapes with Clouds.”’ Closes July 31. 
** Mountains and Hills.” Closes August 31. 
‘‘Summer-Sports.” Closes September 30. 

** Architectural Subjects.”” Closes October 31. 
‘‘Domestic Pets.” Closes November 30. 
‘*‘Indoor-Genres.”” Closes December 31. 





Photo-Era Prize-Cup 
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FRANCIS A. SNELL 


FIRST PRIZE 


BRIDGES 











NIGHT-TIME IN THE PARK 


LOUIS F. BUCHER 


SECOND PRIZE—BRIDGES 


Advanced Workers 


Att will agree that for attractiveness of subject, 
beauty of composition and exeellence of execution, 
Francis A. Snell's interpretation of the subject, 
“Bridges”, merits the decision of the jury in according 
it the highest honor in this competition. The spacing 
could not be improved upon. The artist chose a 
beautiful foreground—one in a low key—avoiding the 
possible error of permitting an object, like the footpath, 
below, to become too conspicuous a feature, thereby 
forming a source of annoyance to the eye. The sky 
very properly occupies one-third of the  picture- 
area, and it contains just enough light clouds to give 
it interest and character, and not detract from the 
subject proper. It would have been a simple matter 
to introduce a spectacular sky, one that consists of 
heavily massed cumulus-clouds—a feature which, 
though in itself strikingly attractive, often tends to 
imperil the balance of the picture and make it appear 
top-heavy, in other hands; but Mr. Snell was conserv- 
atively wise and possibly repressed a desire to make 
his sky more conspicuous. The bridge crosses the 
center of the picture-space almost horizontally; but 
this effect is neutralised by the clever arrangement 
of the trees which partly conceal the beautiful, arched 
structure which spans what appears to be a ravine. 
Moreover, and fortunately, the direction of the bridge 
is slightly diagonal, of which circumstance the artist 
was wise to take advantage. Then, too, the back- 
ground with its skilfully subdued line of buildings 
also helps to dissuade the beholder from being too 
critical regarding the position of the bridge in the 
picture. The student, no doubt, will appreciate 
the amount of thought and effort which the artist 
must have put into the composition of his picture, 
and the cleverness, discretion and good taste he has 
shown in the interpretation of his inspiring theme. 








The perspective is natural and pleasing—the result 
of an intelligent use of the lens. The artist deserves 
to be complimented for having chosen for his subject 
for interpretation so beautiful a bridge, and one that 
has lent itself so happily to artistic treatment. 

Data: Exposed May 17, 1924; 6.45 a.m.; sunny, 
but hazy; Speed Graphic Camera (314 x 444); front- 
component of Ernemann Ernon, F/13.6; focus, 10 
inches; stop, F/13.6; 1/3 second; Wratten Panchroma- 
tic, 3144 x 4144; pyro; print, enlargement on Wellington 
Thick Rough. 

Louis F. Bucher’s choice of a bridge that is seen 
in the evening, and by the aid of artificial illumination, 
shows a degree of novelty. Certainly, the manner 
in which the lighted lamps are arranged, and of show- 
ing the bridge and other objects—silhouetted against 
a slightly illumined sky—reveals artistic taste well 
directed. Here also, an artist has observed a rule of 
pictorial composition by allotting one-third, no more 
and no less, of the picture-area to the sky. The 
student needs only to cover up one-half of the fore- 
ground in either picture—the present and the preced- 
ing—to comprehend the value of the application of 
this principle to landscapes such as these. Here, too, 
a tree is used to give added interest to the scene. 
Unfortunately, in this case, it is but a part of a tree, 
and trees are usually so beautiful, that one likes to 
see them in their entirety—even their form as observed 
at night—if possible. The rigid symmetry of the 
two pairs of illuminated globes is relieved by several 
supplementary ones with diminished reflections. To 
include them was a happy thought of the artist. Their 
absence, here, would tend to give a feeling of rigidity 
to the composition and consequent monotony. The 
foreground has been saved from utter blackness , 
by the friendly aid of a neighboring electric arc-light; 
thus, this part of the picture is not without interest. 
Mr. Bucher deserves credit for having mastered a 
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difficult situation and impressed a somewhat prosaic 
subject with his artistic personality. 

““Balance’’, by Walter Rutherford, is impressive. 
Indeed, the effect of the original print, an enlarge- 
ment, is overwhelming. The massive structure sug- 
gests security, power, solidity. The urge to suggest this 
thought by picturing a large fragment of a great steel 
bridge has mastered other artists besides Mr. Ruther- 
ford. Walter Bruning had a similar effort—published 
in PHoto-Era last year; only his view was made of a 
towering mass of steel, and showing the floor of the 
bridge with traffic. Mr. Rutherford chose an enor- 
mous steel arch as it spans the river; but where, or 
the name of the subject itself, he has neglected to 
state. The place, probably, is somewhere in Canada. 

Data: July, 1923; bright sunlight; 6 p.m.; 4x 5 R. B. 
Auto Graflex Camera; 9-inch Wollensak Verito lens; 
stop, F/5.6; Graflex Roll-Film; pyro-soda; 1/50 second; 
print, enlargement on P. M. C. Bromide Ne. 5. 

Witrrep A. FRENCH. 


Photography for the Middle-aged 


One of the leading Canadian newspapers contains 
some wise words of a doctor—anonymous, of course, 
as all members of the profession should be in public 
print—to the woman of forty-five. Five times nine, 


it appears, is the dangerous age in the life of men, and 
particularly of women. 


It is then they cultivate 





BALANCE 





WALTER RUTHERFORD 
THIRD PRIZE—BRIDGES 





dyspepsia and other fleshly ills, and if they are not 
careful they will “enjoy” very poor health for the rest 
of their lives. To them this doctor says, ““What you 
want, ladies, is not medicine, or electrical treatment, 
or spa waters, or bath chairs; you want a diversion, a 
pursuit, a hobby, an interest. And what better than 
a camera?” What, indeed? Yet whenever we see a 
poster calling attention to the delights of photography, 
it generally bears the figure of a young woman, still in 
her very slender youth. Might not the appeal of 
photography to the middle-aged be also emphasised a 
little? Photographers are middle-aged, very many of 
them. At a large photographic gathering the other 
night, the Chairman remarked upon the middle-aged- 
ness of the audience; I think his calculation was that 
more than half of it was over forty. But we still look 
for the poster which will tell the middle-aged how a 
camera in the hand means youthfulness in the bosom. 
The Amateur Photographer. 


Hanging His Favorite Print 


Mortuer (startled) to Bobbie in the adjoining room: 
“What's that noise I hear, Bobbie?” Bobbie: “It’s 
the step-ladder that fell over. Papa’s hanging a pic- 
ture!” 

Mother (anxiously): “I hope your father didn’t 
fall?” Bobbie: ““Not yet. He’s hanging to the pic- 
ture-molding!”’ 
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SUBJECT FOR NEXT COMPETITION 
ADVANCED WORKERS 









Advanced Competition—Summer-Sports 
Closes September 30, 1924 


Tue height of the photographic season is at hand. 
The vacation-month of the year is before us. Thou- 
sands upon thousands of cameras, plates and films 
will be used within the next four weeks. We rejoice 
that photography has come to its own; and that, in 
keen competition with other outdoor and indoor 
activities, it has lost none of its appeal and delight. 
In fact, photography is more firmly intrenched to-day 
than ever before, the radio notwithstanding. What 
a splendid opportunity is now before the owner of a 
camera! He will have his vacation-days of freedom; 
he will seek mental and physical refreshment at the 
seashore, in the mountains and deep in the woodlands. 
Wherever he may go, the camera will record the story 
of the days afield for the benefit of those who wait for 
his return. Really, there is no excuse now to leave a 
camera behind. In fact, it will be a serious handicap 
to be without one. This competition is one which 
always taxes the judgment of the jury. It is probably 
the most popular one of each year. Let it be even 
larger and let those who are regular contributors be 
sure to interest their friends to send in a print. Please 
remember that all winners of an Honorable Mention 
are now entitled to a six-month subscription to PHoto- 
Era MaAGazine. 

We try very hard to arouse interest in several dif- 
ferent subjects in connection with these competitions. 
It is a pleasure to say that our subscribers and readers 
respond enthusiastically; although, sometimes, the 
subjects selected because of technical and artistic 
problems involved reduce the participants in number 
and the pictures in quality. We believe that the camer- 
ist should have an opportunity to see what he can do 
in the various branches of photography. If he is always 
permitted to select his own subjects, he is very likely 
to confine himself exclusively to that branch of photo- 
graphy which he enjoys best or the one in which he is 
most proficient. In bringing the present competition 
to the attention of our readers, we know from past 
experience that it is a popular one with amateur and 
professional photographers in all parts of the world. 
It includes many branches of photography and it is 
suited to the artistic and physical strength of almost 
every photographer, both old and young. 

When all is said and done, the average amateur 
photographer does most of his photographic work 
during the summer-months. In fact, human nature 
is largely responsible for the popularity of photography 
in the summer-time. The weather is warm, the light 
is usually good, there are days available for rest or 
recreation, and the making of pictures is comparatively 
easier and more attractive. The experienced worker 
has no seasons, and has overcome the human trait to 
shirk possible physical discomfort. To him, the biting 
cold is no obstacle to “carrying on” photographically. 
However, where there is one throughout-the-year 
i worker, there are hundreds who confine their picture- 
F making to the summer-months. This should not be 
so; and we are glad to note that more of our readers 
are making pictures throughout the year than ever 











before. Nevertheless, those who have not reached 
this “advanced” stage in their photographic experi- 
ences, should have some consideration. To help these, 
we offer the present competition—summer-sports. 

It should be remembered that the camerist has every- 
thing in his favor during the summer-months. The 
actinic value of the light is at its best, he may go about 
in physical comfort, and his subject-material is not 
hard to find. Although a reflecting-camera is to be 
preferred, it should not be assumed that pictures of 
summer-sports cannot be made successfully with other 
types of cameras. A few moments spent in reading the 
instruction-book, or a good book on general photo- 
graphy, or one devoted to the question of exposure, 
will show that even a box-form camera may be used 
under favorable conditions. Of course, to photograph 
a baseball in flight or a speed-boat tearing through the 
water is too much to expect of a moderate-priced equip- 
ment; but then, a game of croquet or other “quiet” 
sport will be as acceptable to the jury, provided that 
the picture possesses technical and artistic merit. How- 
ever, most folding hand-cameras are equipped with 
shutters that are of sufficient speed to enable the 
camerist to make pictures of virtually all summer- 
sports. Even in cases where the great speed of the 
subject might deter the worker from making the ex- 
posure, there is usually a viewpoint from which to 
obtain a picture that will not show motion. 

Vest-pocket cameras are very effective in making 
pictures of summer-sports. They are small, light, 
and fitted with lens-and-shutter equipments that will 
enable the camerist to “stop” all but the very fastest 
subject. A distinct advantage of the vest-pocket out- 
fit is its portability, and, for that very reason, it is more 
apt to be “taken along” to be used when occasion 
offers. The heavy, cumbersome tripod-outfit is out 
of place and more likely to be injured than to make a 
picture. A camera that may be manipulated quickly, 
that is reasonably well-equipped with a lens-and-shut- 
ter combination and that may be carried easily, is 
the outfit to use, if possible. 

In this competition, as in all competitions, the worker 
must seize the psychological moment when the subject 
is at its best, to press the shutter-release. Certain 
forms of summer-sports are difficult to photograph, 
and the camerist will be compelled to think and to 
act quickly. For example, let us suppose that we are 
watching a motor-boat race. One of the boats is 
rounding the first buoy in a sparkling flash of leap- 
ing spray and foam-flecked wake. Is this the psy- 
chological moment? Perhaps it would be better to 
wait to photograph this same boat as she spurts down 
the home-stretch, and to victory. To my mind, the 
burden rests squarely upon the shoulders of the cam- 
erist to make the right selection. It depends upon the 
thought that the worker aims to portray. If he in- 
tends merely to record a speeding motor-boat, that 
is one thing; but if he wishes to combine a picture 
of the boat with the excitement of a close finish in 
the race, that is another matter. 

However, although the summer-sports pictures will 
come under the general heading of speed-pictures, 
the camerist should remember that the jury is not 
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‘*4 PICTURE HERE!” 





KENNETH D. SMITH 


EXAMPLE OF INTERPRETATION 


interested in a speed-picture unless it tells a story 
convincingly about a summer-sport. In short, no 
matter how fine a speed-picture the camerist might 
send in, it will not be accepted simply because it is an 
excellent photograph. It must depict a summer-sport, 
first; and, then, the factor of speed may become appar- 
ent, but of secondary importance only. 

In considering the subject of this competition, the 
worker should not conclude that sport-pictures must 
be confined to races and games. A moment’s reflection 
will reveal many summer-activities which may be 
included in this competition. For example: canoeing, 
hiking, fishing, clam-digging, picking flowers, bird- 
study, hunting butterflies, camping, tether-ball, cro- 
quet, ring-toss, quoits and a number of other pastimes 
that vacationists might engage in. True, these may 
not be sports in the commonly accepted sense; but 
they are eligible under the general heading of summer- 
activities that involve the element of sport. In short, 
we wish to make this competition broad enough to 
reflect the life and pleasure of the summer-season. 

Let me say just a word in regard to an unfortunate 
tendency among many vacationists. There is no 
denying the appeal that new friends and acquaintances 
make, as we meet them during our vacations at the 
seashore or in the mountains; but, in most cases, in a 
few months the appeal has spent its force and, instead 
of an interesting pictorial record of our travels, we 
have but a collection of persons that we soon forget 
and who mean nothing photographically. Mind you, 
I am not discouraging the making of pictures of the 
family and of friends; but I do wish to call attention 


to the wasted opportunities to make pictures of places 
that we visit, so that years afterwards we may turn 
the leaves of the photo-album with pleasure and profit. 

Another word of suggestion might be of service, 
right here. Let the reader determine, once and for all, 
that he will merit the title of amateur photographer. 
Above all, let him see to it that he does not become 
classed with the snapshooters—those who point the 
camera in the general direction of the subject and trust 
to luck and the corner drug-store to do the rest. The 
amateur actor, musician, writer, or lecturer may be 
as proficient as the professional, and “amateur” in no 
sense implies inferiority. The amateur photographer 
may be fully as expert as a professional of internationa 
reputation. PHoto-Era MaGazine has striven for 
years to dignify the term amateur photographer. 
The snapshooter should never be called an amateur 
photographer until he wins his photographic spurs. 

This competition offers an exceptional opportunity 
for some of our readers to make a renewed attempt to 
win a prize or Honorable Mention. Many have 
made excellent progress during the past few months. 
New workers of promise are appearing and our com- 
petitions are becoming filled with the same spirit that 
pervades the players of two evenly matched baseball- 
teams. “Play hard, and may the best man win” 
should express the feeling of those who seek honors 
in this popular competition. Photography is making 
tremendous strides and those who wish to make prog- 
ress and enjoy their photographic work should become 
regular contributors to these competitions. 

A. H. Bearps ey. 
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BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Beginners’ Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 





Prizes 


First Prize: Value $3.00. 
Second Prize: Value $2.00. 


Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction in later issues will be given 
Honorable Mention. This entitles the recipient to a 
six-months subscription to PHoto-Era MaGazine, 
with all the privileges of a regular subscriber. 

Subject for each contest is ‘“‘Miscellaneous”’. 

Prizes, chosen by the winner, will be awarded in 
photo-materials, sold by any dealer or manufacturer 
who advertises in PHoto-ErA MaGazine, or in books. 

Prints may be regarded as ineligible for a competi- 
tion if any of the following rules are disregarded. 

No Prize or Honorable Mention pictures are sold, 
exchanged or the halftone-plates sold without permis- 
sion, in writing, from the maker of the print. Proceeds 
of all sales, excepting halftones, go to the maker of the 
picture. 


Rules 


1. This competition is open only to beginners of not 
more than two years’ practical camera-activity, and 
whose work submitted here is without any practical 
help from friend or professional expert. 

2. Workers are eligible so long as they have not won 
a first prize in this competition. Winners of the first 
prize automatically drop out permanently, but -may 
enter prints in the Advanced Class at any time. 

3. Prints eligible are contact-prints and enlarge- 
ments up to and including 8 x 10 inches. 

4. Prints representing no more than two different 
subjects, for any one competition, and printed in 
any medium except blue-print, may be entered. Prints 
may be mounted or unmounted, as desired. Subjects 
which have appeared in other publications are not 
eligible, nor may duplicate prints be sold, or entered 
in competitions elsewhere, before PHoto-Era Maca- 
ZINE awards are announced. 

5. Prints on rough or linen-finish surface, and sepias, 
are not suitable for reproduction, and should be accom- 
panied by smooth prints having the same gradations 
and detail. 

6. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name 
and address, the title of the picture, and the name and 
month of competition, and should be accompanied by 
e letter, sent separately, giving full particulars of date, 
light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer and printing-process. En- 
close return-postage in this letter. Data-blanks sent 
at request. Criticism at request. 

7. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention 
become the property of PHoto-Era MaAGazing, un- 
less for special reasons. This does not prevent the 
photographer from disposing of other prints from 
such negatives after he has received official recognition. 

8. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when 
return-postage at the rate of one cent for each two 
ounces or fraction is sent with data. 

9. Prints should be carefully packed between two 
layers of cellular board so cut that the corrugations 
run at right-angles to each other. 





Awards—Beginners’ Competition 
Closed May 31, 1924 


First Prize: None awarded. 
Second Prize: Osborne H. Graves. 
Honorable Mention: Joseph G. Hottinger; Rosemary 
Hughes; Stanton G. Long; Alfred E. McKenney; 
Elmer P. Trevors. 


My Interest in the Beginner 

From time to time we have tried to make it clear 
that PHoto-Era MaGazine is deeply interested in the 
beginner. Indeed, I go so far as to say that the future 
of photography depends in a great measure on the 
beginner of to-day. This is true technically and 
pictorially. It is to be regretted that the beginner 
almost apologises for sending in pictures for criticism 
or asking a few questions. To my way of looking at 
it, a photographic magazine should be so conducted 
that the beginner may feel encouraged, stimulated 
and eager to make progress. He will not feel this way 
if he is directly or indirectly belittled by such remarks 
as, ““Oh, well, he’s only a beginner; what can you 
expect?”, or “These beginners are always asking such 
absurd questions.” Frankly, if I were tremendously 
interested in electricity and every time I asked the 
meaning of “watt”, “frequency”, “‘wave-length”, or 
‘voltage’, I was treated as though such questions 
were absurd and taboo, I would be strongly inclined 
to ask some of these electrical wizards whether or not 
they knew it all without first receiving instruction. 
Moreover, a few such experiences would serve to cool 
my interest in electricity and I should soon seek 
another hobby or profession. 

My remarks are based on several letters which 
reached my desk during the month. One writer sends 
some pictures to our Beginners’ Competition and 
appears to have little hope of ever gaining the momen- 
tary attention of the jury. Moreover, he blames the 
friendly spirit of these editorials for his rash act in 
forwarding the pictures at all. Another writer appears 
to feel that all the pictures in our competitions are 
made by Leonard Misonne, Pirie MacDonald, John 
Garo, Dr. A. D. Chaffee, O. C. Reiter, John Paul 
Edwards and others in the photographic Hall of Fame. 
He assumes, without a moment’s thought, that his 
modest little print is doomed to failure before it leaves 
the post office. Permit me to point out that there is 
not a pictorialist, internationally known, who was not a 
beginner at one time. For all that I know, he too, 
might have asked absurd questions and been patronised 
by the photographic élite of the day. However, it is 
but fair to say that a beginner, in virtually any hobby, 
sport or profession, is compelled to face a period of 
being nowhere in particular, so far as skill and results 
are concerned. Fortunate, indeed, is that beginner 
who has a friend who can guide, encourage and instruct 
without a show of condescension. 

Perhaps my interest in the beginner is the more 
keen because of my own experiences in the days when 
I was the proud owner of a Flexo No. 2 box-camera. 
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SECOND PRIZE—BEGINNERS COMPETITION 


This outfit—which I thought was very fine—made 
pictures 314 x 31% square, had a meniscus achromatic 
lens and the familiar rotary shutter, now used on nearly 
all box-cameras. I began my photographic career 
with a No. 2 Brownie and when I managed to grow 
up to the capabilities of the Flexo No. 2, I felt pretty 
proud of myself. However, this feeling of superiority 
and self-confidence was soon blown to the winds by a 
friend who purchased a reflecting-camera with all 
the attachments and accessories that were the latest 
thing of that day. The more I listened to his explana- 
tions of the manipulation of his beautiful outfit, the 
lower my heart sank when I looked at the Flexo No. 2. 
In fact, when he finished his glowing account of what 
this reflecting-camera could do and did do, I was 
ready to give up photography. He presented a view 
of my photographic future so dark and disastrous— 
unless I bought a reflecting-camera—that I would 
have sold the Flexo for a fifty-cent piece—and it cost 
me eight dollars. Why should I continue in photo- 
graphy? To obtain a reflecting-camera, at that time, 
was equivalent to wanting a Rolls Royce now—simply 
out of the question. Thus my photographic happiness 
was shattered for a time. However, I recovered my 
courage eventually, and even held my head up when I 
chanced to be in a crowd where reflecting-cameras 
and expensive outfits were much in evidence. What is 
more, when glances of condescension came my way, 








OH, Boy! OSBORNE H. GRAVES 





I stared back coldly, and left the scene as haughtily 
as I could. Nevertheless, in secret, it hurt always to 
be the object of amused remarks or sidelong glances 
from owners of better cameras than mine. The Flexo 
was doing good work and I have an album now which 
is filled with creditable pictures made over eighteen 
years ago. In the circumstances, because of these 
and other experiences, I do feel interested in the 
beginner and wish to do whatever I can to help him 
on to self-confidence and to photographic success. 

The Beginners’ Competition is not a formal, heart- 
less sort of contest. It is my desire to have it just a 
friendly opportunity to get in touch with my readers ; 
and to help them over that period when they may be 
wondering whether or not photography is really worth 
the necessary time and effort. 

Let me add that the sending of prints to this compe- 
tition is not a great task. Neither does the jury take 
especial delight in tearing beginners’ pictures to bits. 
The object of the Beginners’ Competition is to build 
confidence, encourage the mastery of simple photo- 
finishing and arouse a love of the beautiful pictorially. 
These things cannot be accomplished in a day, and we 
do not expect it. Therefore, if there are any beginners 
who are thinking of giving up photography or who 
cannot seem to get anywhere or who would like friendly 
counsel, let them write in and perhaps things may not 
be so discouraging, after all. A. H. Brarpsiey. 
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Beginners’ Competition 


TuE exclamation, “Oh, Boy!”, is one which usually 
emanates from members of the “male persuasion”’. 
It has been known to be uttered by young women, 
when by themselves or in mixed company. Why do 
they not cultivate an expression of surprise or joy of 
their own! I, for one, would not be shocked if I over- 
heard a girl say to another, “Oh, Girl!’ It surely would 
be appropriate. But if the winsome subject of Mr. 
Graves’ picture be “Miss Graves”, and she were 
addressing her remark to a boy, would it be quite 
proper? Here, however, Mr. Graves, presumably 
the parent, may be the addressee. Well; in that case, 
I have nothing more to say. Turning my pen once 
again into its accustomed channel, I observe that the 
photographer succeeded admirably in catching the 
child’s expression of joy—or of surprise—for which 
the parents, whoever they may be, will always be 
grateful. The lighting is good; so is the stereoscopic 
effect (the realistic impression of distance from subject 
to background) owing to the nearness at which the 
camera was used and the fortunately dark background. 
As the snapshot was probably an impromptu one, 
and the camerist is only a beginner, we may have to 
pardon the inclusion of only one foot of the subject 
and the blurred effect of its left hand. Otherwise, 
there is little ground for severe criticism. 

Data: Exposed near Wolfeboro, N.H.; August, 1923; 
3 p.Ms: bright sunlight: Eastman Kodak 1A Sr.; Anastig- 
mat F/7.7: stop, F/11; 1/25 second; at 8 feet distance; 
Eastman N. C. film: Special Developer; enlargement 
by photo-finisher. All operations, except print, with- 
out aid from anyone. 

Witrrep A. FRENCH. 


o 


Some ‘‘Dont’s’’ for Camera-Club Members 


Don’t abuse club-property. 

Don’t think the club exists for your benefit and 
yours alone; always remember there are other members. 

Don’t leave the darkroom and enlarging room in a 
mess; always leave the room neat and tidy. 

Don't be afraid to show your work; criticism is 
good for you. 

Don’t when you invite criticism of your work turn 
around and tell your critic that he does not know 
what he is talking about. 

Don’t be nasty when a fellow-member does not see 
eye to eye with you in club-matters. 

Don’t be selfish; tell all you know, and help all you 
"an. 

Don’t sneer at another member's work; if you can’t 
give helpful advice, don’t say anything to discourage 
him. 

Don’t, when asked to take office at the club, make 
all sorts of excuses when you know you can do it; 
always feel that the whole success of the club depends 
on you taking that office. 

Don’t be half-hearted; give your best all the time. 

Don’t undertake a job when you know you can't 
-arry it out. 

Don’t be swell-headed; it’s a terrible disease. 

Don’t be satisfied with one successful effort; carry 
on. 
Don’t when speaking at a meeting be tiresome; state 
your case clearly and in as few words as possible. 

Don’t be narrow-minded; always think of the 
greatest good for the greatest number. 

Don’t think your club it; remember there are many 








good clubs in the country. You can be a good loyal 
member of your club without throwing mud at other 
clubs. 
Don’t be downhearted when you get beat in com- 
petition; “try again” and your success will come. 
An Otp Hanp 
in Sco'tish Federation Blue-Book. 


Moonlight Pictures 
WE are occasionally asked by amateur photographers 


if it is possible to make pictures by moonlight with in- 
expensive cameras. Provided the proper exposure is 





given, there is no reason that any camera will not make a 
picture by moonlight. However, if the moon is in- 
cluded in the picture, the long exposure necessary 
causes the moon to appear more like a sausage than the 
more familiar round or crescent-shaped moon. This 
is caused by the rotation of the earth from west to east, 
at a speed of over a thousand miles an hour at the 
equator, carrying the camera with it, while the moon 
remains practically fixed so far as the earth is con- 
cerned. No matter if the camera-shutter is open only 
a minute, the amount of the earth’s rotation during that 
time is recorded on the negative. 

We recently received a photograph of the moon made 
at Lake Geneva, Wisconsin, on the evening of June 29, 
1923, by Miss Elizabeth Leichty of Chicago, Ill. The 
camera was a 2A folding Brownie, and the exposure 
given was thirty minutes, from 9 to 9.30 o'clock. The 
print shows the advance of the moon during the half 
hour that the camera was open to be about 8 degrees. 
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THE CRUCIBLE 


A MONTHLY DIGEST OF PHOTO-TECHNICAL FACTS 
Edited by A. H. BEARDSLEY 














Phenosafranin and Red Darkroom-Light 


REGARDING the property of phenosafranin of render- 
ing possible the development of highly sensitive ortho- 
chromatic and panchromatic plates by yellow light. 
Liippo-Cramer writes in Photographische Rundschau: 
“Many conservative photographers and amateurs 
hesitate to adopt a special, yellow lamp and others 
have refrained from using the safranin process because 
of its discoloring the gelatine-coating as well as the 
fingers, etc., about which exaggerated statements have 
been made. It will be well, therefore, to refer again 
to the subject and to show that the desensitising effect 
may be availed of when using the ordinary red dark- 
room-lamp, but it is found that occasionally the color 
is used too strong. When working with the ordinary 
lamp, which should be very clear, a very small quantity 
of safranin should be added to the developer, and this 
may be used even with the most sensitive ortho- 
chromatic plates requiring long development under the 
direct rays of the lamp without a trace of fogging. 
The simple prescription is, that for each 100 ccm. of 
any appropriate developer 10 ccm. of a 1 to 100,000 
solution of phenosafranin be added. This would 
therefore be working with a 1 to 1 million solution of 
the dye, and it can be readily understood that with 
such an extremely diluted solution neither the photo- 
graphic coating nor the fingers can be injuriously 
discolored. This extremely small addition of the 
desensitiser, even when using a very clear lamp, is 
sufficient to allow the development of the most sensi- 
tive orthochrome plate absolutely without fog.” 


Exposures in Copying 


Tue greater exposure required when any lens is 
used at a camera-extension substantially greater than 
that for focusing distant objects is a factor in com- 
mercial copying which it is necessary to take rapidly 
into account, says The British Journal. If the scale 
of reduction or enlargement is known, it is a simple 
matter to use one or other of the two tables in the 
“Almanac,” since these are independent of the focal 
length of the lens. They show the exposure required 
on any ordinary scale of reproduction compared with 
that on any other scale, on the assumption, of course, 
that the same actual stop is used in the lens. In 
much copying, however, there is no occasion to work 
out the seale of reproduction; probably most copying 
jobs are done by focusing the original to the required 
size on the ground-glass without troubling to ascertain 
if the reduction is, say, a third or a fifth. Under these 
conditions the means for comparing exposures is a 
scale on the copying-camera made for the particular 
lens in regular use. The camera is first set in focus 
for distant objects and a line drawn across the moving 
and fixed parts of the baseboard, to show their position 
at this adjustment of focus. If now on either the 
fixed or moving portions of the baseboard distances be 
set off at, say, one-inch intervals, the exposures at the 
various extensions will be proportional to (f+ 1)*, 
(f+2)2, and so on, f being the focal length of the lens 
in inches. Thus, the figure at the 3 mark, in the 


case of a 6-inch lens, will be 9x 9-81. By dividing 
each of these numbers by 4f?, e.g., by 144 in the case 
of a 6-inch lens, a series of numbers is obtained showing 
the exposures required as compared with 1 second when 
copying same size. Thus in the use of such a scale as 
this the figure at which the camera-extension stands 
shows, by reference to the table, the exposure relatively 
to that when copying same size. Indeed, if originals 
are all of pretty much the same character and if the 
exposure for a same size reproduction can be stand- 
ardised, the actual exposures at other camera extensions 
can be marked on the scale instead of the 1, 2, 3, ete., 
representing the scale in its simplest form. 


Toning Developed Prints with Liver of Sulphur 


AccorpInc to MM. Lumiére and Seyewetz, liver of 
sulphur, which is a compound of potassium penta- 
sulphide and hyposulphite, has been but little employed 
by photographers to tone developing-papers, because 
of various objectionable features, among which are 
that its action is very slow, that the whites of the prints 
are discolored and that the diluted solution that has 
heretofore been used changes quite rapidly. 

Messrs. Lumiére and Seyewetz say that, after study- 
ing the conditions under which toning has been done, 
they have found means to avoid these drawbacks. 
First, it is not necessary to leave the prints so long in 
the toning-bath, since, in order to obtain the desired 
tone, five minutes is quite sufficient, washing them 
afterwards for two hours, during which time the toning 
proceeds gradually and a more pleasing color results 
than with the two-baths method. Second, the prints 
may be toned directly after the fixing-bath, without 
washing, because the liver of sulphur itself contains 
hyposulphite. Third, any strength of the liver of 
sulphur solution may be used, from 1 to 1000 to 1 to 5, 
and will produce the same tone; but the strength of the 
solution has considerable effect upon the discoloring of 
the Whites: when it falls below 10 per cent. the whites 
become discolored by reason of an insoluble silver-salt 
retained by the gelatine-coating which is reacted upon 
if the bath contains a certain amount of silver-bromide 
in solution. This silver-salt is removed if hypo is used 
for the toning; and the stronger solution of liver of 
sulphur, which contains considerable hypo, acts in the 
same way as hyposulphite alone; therefore, 10 per 
cent. is the best strength to use. 


A Practical Suggestion 


Dicuroic fog, the causes of which are numerous, 
is a most annoying occurrence, especially when print- 
ing; but it can be easily and completely removed 
without changing the negative in any way. This fog, 
generally yellowish by transparency and pinkish by 
reflection, is formed by extremely fine particles of 
colloid silver. A 1 per cent. solution of permanganate 
of potash, which has very little effect on the coarse 
grains of silver that form the image, readily dissolves 
the colloid silver of the fog and causes it to disappear. 

Photographie Moderne. 
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A Chromium Strengthener 


AccorpinG to J. L. Bunel in the Photo-Revue, the 
following formula gives an intense strengthener for neg- 
atives: 


Chiontie Octd).......... 6.50650 4 grammes’ 60 drops 
Potassium bromide......... 2 7 30 grains 
WH ios ous esate ee 500 ccm. 1 pint 


The negative must be placed in the solution in a weak 
light until the black image is entirely bleached out; it 
is then washed briefly and placed in a 5 per cent. so- 
lution of sodium sulphite acidified with a few drops of 
sulphuric acid. It is then again thoroughly washed, 
and if an intense strengthening is desired, redevelop in 
an amidol developer in full daylight. The developer 
must be made alkaline with a 1 per cent. solution of 
potassium carbonate. A still more intense strengthen- 
ing can be given with pyro developer with the least 
possible sulphite. If a milder strengthening is wanted, 
especially if the negative is inclined to hardness, re- 
develop with amidol without alkali in a weak light. In 
this case the redevelopment must be closely watched 
and as soon as the deep shadows and halftones appear 
and the lights are still of a brick-red, wash and fix. 
This strengthening works better than ammonium per- 
sulphate reducer. 


Sepia-Toning with Liver of Sulphur 


Tuts toning is recommended by the Société Gevaert 
for their developing-paper “‘Artos” and doubtless it 
may be found good for some of our American papers. 
After developing with metol-quinone, fixing and abund- 
ant washing, the prints are immersed in a solution of 
liver of sulphur (potassium sulphid) in the proportion 
of 3 parts to 2000 parts of water, which cannot be in- 
creased. This is used cold—i. e. from 60 to 68 degrees 
Fahr. Toning takes from 20 to 30 minutes. A longer 
time will not hurt, but is useless. A number of prints 
may be toned at one time, but it is necessary to move 
them about in the bath so that it may act uniformly. 
In winter it will be necessary to warm the bath to about 
70 degrees Fahr., otherwise it will work rather slowly. 

The liver of sulphur solution is at first of a greenish- 
yellow color, but becomes turbid when used; this, how- 
ever, does not affect its working. When the bath is ex- 
hausted it loses its color and should be thrown away. 
After toning the prints are fixed in a 10-per-cent. hypo- 
solution, then well washed again and dried. 


To Test a Fixing-Bath 


WHEN using an acid hypo-bath to fix developing- 
papers it is practically impossible to tell whether the 
bath is becoming exhausted, as the acid has a tendency 
to keep the bath from becoming discolored. To 
ensure perfect fixation, many firms are using two 
baths for the fixation of prints. However, an easy 
test for the condition of a hypo-bath is to immerse a 
strip of plate or film in the hypo, and if the strip is 
not fully cleared in ten minutes the bath is too far 
gone to use further and should be thrown away. 


To Remove the Stain from Desensitised Plates 


Ir has been found that the red stain produced on 
the gelatine of photographic plates that have been 
desensitised with safranin, may be removed easily by 
immersing them for a short time in water which con- 
tains 10 per cent. of hydrogen-peroxide.—Exchange. 





ANSWERS TO QUERIES 








Subscribers and regular readers wishing information 
upon any point in connection with their photographic 
work are invited to make use of this department. If 
a personal rezly is desired, enclose a self-addressed, 
stamped envelope. 


F. P. G.—Directions to make a _ duplicate 
negative were given in the May, 1923, issue of this 
magazine. The process is not difficult, although it 
requires some patience to get the exact duplication. 
We can furnish the magazine for 25 cents. 

E. B.S.—When diluting strong acids, such 
as sulphuric or nitric acid, always pour the acid slowly 
into the water. Never pour the water into the acid, 
as the heat evolved is so great that the liquid is likely 
to be thrown out of the container and cause injury. 

H. R.—Kinematograph-cameras using sub- 
standard film are made by the Eastman Kodak 
Company (The Ciné Kodak) and the Victor Animato- 
graph Company (Victor Ciné Camera) and the Bell 
& Howell Company (B. & H. Automatic Ciné-Camera). 
The Pathescope Company of America makes a camera 
(Pathé Home Camera) that uses a film so near the 
size of the sub-standard film that it is said that it 
will operate on the regular sub-standard film. Look 
in the December issue of this magazine for further 
particulars on these cameras and the size of the film. 

R. S. B.—The stop-markings on your lens 
seem to indicate that it is marked on the F/ system and 
not the U.S. The markings are compared as follows: 


J) Se 2 4 8 16 32 64 128 
_| SOP 4 56 8 11 16 2@ 32 45 


You will find the table of comparison of the two  sys- 
tems on page 64 of the book “Photography for the 
Amateur”. 

C. M. N.—Plates and films should be kept 
in a dry room, free of smoke, gas and odors, and should 
be protected against sudden changes from severe cold 
to warmth. Plates should be stood on edge to avoid 
pressure. Unless the darkroom is dry and well venti- 
lated, plates should not be stored there. 

A. H. C.—Pyro stains on the fingers may be 
removed by rubbing with a large crystal of citric acid 
directly after development, before the fingers have been 
dried. 

W. E. R.—The results of over- and under- 
exposure are of the same character with lantern- 
slide plates as are obtained with ordinary negatives. 
Insufficient exposure will give lack of detail and den- 
sity, and with too long an exposure a flat and often 
indistinct-looking image will result. 

G. F.H.—You can test your hydrometer 
by placing it in water occasionally. If it registers 
“0” it should be correct. 

B. N.—Dark purple spots on a negative, 
comet shaped, are usually caused by iron in the hypo. 
Filter the bath two or three times, until the trouble 
disappears. 

E. T. M.—Astigmatism is a defect in a lens 
by which it is prevented from rendering vertical and 
horizontal lines with equal degree of sharpness. It 
is more noticeable toward the edges of the field, the 
center being quite free of it. A stigmatic lens is a lens 
free of astigmatism. In addition, it is free of chromatic 
and spherical aberration. 
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OUR CONTRIBUTING CRITICS 











SISTERS 


CHAS. H. PARTINGTON 


YOUR CRITICISM IS INVITED 


Whoever sends the best criticism (not over 200 words) 
before the last day of the current month, will receive from 
us a three-month subscription to Paoto-ERA MaGaZzIneE. 

The winning criticism, in our opinion, is the first one 
printed below. Criticism should be helpful and courteous. 


Tue farther off you look at this picture, the more 
you will like it. There is no hidden sarcasm intended 
in the remark, but the picture is evidently taken for a 
wall-exhibition. This raises the question, “Is a picture 
intended for a book which one might hold at say twelve 
inches from the eye, or for a wall where the picture 
ought to be viewed at a distance of perhaps twelve 
feet?’ The question of whether to be fuzzy or not to 
be fuzzy can easily be disposed of by making that sort 
of inquiry. With me it is a case of Quién sabe? 

The composition is not altogether fortunate. Who 
asks, “Got a bite?” The boys don’t look as if they were 
asking the question, and if the figure in the boat is 
asking it, there seems to be no response from them. 
That is to say, the connection between the title and the 
scene depicted is not obvious or satisfactory. 

The eye is naturally drawn to the highlights, which 
in this case are in the lower left corner. The deepest 
shadow is in the center of the picture. The strip of 
board on the left is awkward. Cover it over with your 
finger and note how much the picture is improved. 
Take a lead pencil and gray-over the horizontal board 
and the planks en which the boys are sitting and notice 


how much improved the picture is. Why? Because 
the emphasis is altered, and the mind, without dis- 
traction, sees the connection of the different motives 
clearer. Incidentally and probably accidentally, the 
boys’ fish-pole adds to the mental perception. The 
clouds are falsified by the K3 filter, which undoubtedly 
was too strong for the scene. E. L. C. Morse. 


“Got a Bite” is a bewildering picture, in every 
respect. It almost gives one the impression that the 
shutter was snapped inadvertently. What was the 
camera focused on? Or is the “all-there’ blurriness 
accounted for by the use of a special “‘art-lens”? If 
the latter, WHY? Are the boys watching the cork, 
or pulling the catch in? It seems as if the two of them 
were holding the pole. Our attention is attracted 
(too soon) to the canoe, by the reflection of the white 
shirt of its indistinct occupant. One is led to wonder 
what that white thing is in the forepart of the canoe. 
This would be a good picture if the wharf had been 
omitted and the canoe focused upon so its contents 
were recognisable. The wooded shore would probably 
prove to be a fine background if it came out as clear 
as our little fishermen in this picture. 

J. G. Horrincer. 


Mr. Jorpan’s picture, “Got a Bite!” appears out 
of focus to me. It may be on account of a lack of care 
in focusing, or perhaps the camera moved a small 
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“GOT A BITE!” 





WILLIAM JORDAN, JR. 


THE PICTURE CRITICISED THIS MONTH 


fraction during the quick bulb-exposure given. Per- 
sonally, I should prefer it if it had been focused more 
sharply. The idea of the picture is good; but the board 
above the heads of the boys on the end of the wharf 
is so light in tone as to be distracting, and the boards 
of the wharf are too light in tone. Darken them with 
a pencil and note the improvement. 

Mr. Jordan has evidently tried to balance the boys 
at the left with the boy in the canoe at the right. The 
attempt fails to a certain extent on account of the 
bundle or coat in the canoe. By darkening the white 
spot in the canoe and the reflection on the water the 
balance is much improved, although not perfect. 

As the picture stands, there is a top-heavy effect, 
due to the dark masses of the trees on the distant 
shore, and the light foreground. Possibly, Mr. Jordan 
could not alter this effect by choosing another viewpoint 
that might show a darker patch of foreground. 

L. OverTON. 


Lovers of the barbaric in color or style and insistent 
partisans of definition and detail will not be pleased 
with Mr. Jordan’s offering. But earnest students of 
the pictorial will recognise simplicity of design with a 
rare touch of human interest, and a fine blending of 
tonal-values which mark the skilled craftsman. 

The major fault is the posing of the canoeist at this 
particular point, and the too strongly accented high- 
lights of the objects in the boat and their reflections. 
Intended to be a balance in composition and an acces- 
sory in interest, it becomes a conflicting feature. This 
pictorial fault introduces a psychological error. Any 


true disciple of Isaac Walton would resent the intrusion 
of an inquisitive canoeist into his domain. It spoils 
the fishing! 

The railing and supporting-post on the dock relieve 
our mind of a feeling that the farther youth may be 
pushed into the lake through the eagerness of his com- 
panion to drop his line in a certain definite spot—a 
natural desire in the circumstances, but giving an 
unnecessary sense of crowding. However, the railing 
breaks the continuity of the shore-line and, as a matter 
of choice, should be omitted. 

Further criticism might be made of the highlights 
in the trees, and of the darkened sky due to over- 
correction by the deep-colored filter used; but due 
allowance must be made for artistic license that extreme 
technical excellence may be avoided and the author 
permitted to express his individuality. 


J. W. Apatrr. 


Tue first time I saw “Got a Bite’, I liked it—what 
I saw of it—but my eye couldn't seem to stay within 
the borders of the print long enough to get a clear 
idea of what it was all about. It entered at the left, 
hovered about the two small fishermen for a second 
or so, then was seized by that canoe, and bundled 
unceremoniously out the right. It took some time to 
rid myself of that influence, but finally I managed to 
get my gaze fairly well centered. upon the print as a 
whole, with this result: Firstly, I found that Mr. 
Jordan has photographed what might be two perfectly 
good compositions, and tried, unsuccessfully, to make 


(Continued on Page 110) 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS 


WILFRED A. FRENCH 








StanLey R. Benepict’s vista of Mt. Chocorua— 
different aspects of which have appeared in this maga- 
zine at various times, during the past twenty-five 
years—commands attention on account of its unusual 
design. The enthusiasm of the photographer seems 
to have exceeded his ability to portray the scene just 
as he saw it. He probably failed to estimate correctly 
the limitations of his camera. The comparatively 
meager height of Mt. Chocorua (about 3500 feet) 
here is reduced to the elevation of an ordinary hill. 
Mt. Chocorua looks insignificant, being dwarfed by 
tall trees which frame the vista. Moreover, by far 
the more attractive part of the entire picture is Ossipee 
Road, at the right. Perhaps, if a generous vertical 
section were taken from the right side of this interesting 
dual picture, together with some judicious trimming 
at the top and bottom of the remaining section, and 
the introduction of some appropriate clouds to beautify 
the present featureless sky, a result deserving the 
title, “Ossipee Road”, could doubtless have been 
obtained. It is also possible that, if the camerist had 
ignored the mountain entirely and taken his stand a 
little farther back, and slightly toward the left— 
thereby eliminating the sky-area-—a delightful and 
attractive view of Ossipee Road would have rewarded 
his efforts. The workmanship displayed in the present 
picture is all that could be wished, and the distant 
landscape has good values. The print sent for repro- 
duction exhibits a delightful quality. 

Data: Exposure made near Ossipee, N.H.; July, 
1923; bright sun; 3144x414 Graflex Camera; F/4.5 
Tessar lens; stop, F/12; 3-time Lifa color-screen; 
1/5 second; Gevaert Orthosensima plate; pyro-soda; 
enl. on Gevaert Glossy Novabrom. 

The illustrations which belong to Merwin Eberle’s 
article, pages 64 to 68, are characteristic and original. 
They differ from the photographs one has been accus- 
tomed to see of these familiar places. Therefore, they 
merit attention on that account alone. They also 
give evidence of having been made with more than 
ordinary care. Mr. Eberle doubtless appreciated 
the importance of his trip and acted accordingly. For 
some reason, however, he seems to have given a com- 
paratively short exposure to the “Fallen Monarch”, 
page 67. This would account for the excessive con- 
trasts in the result. The other subjects, however, 
seem to have received abundant exposure. The prints 
of all these subjects are singularly beautiful in quality. 

Data: “Mercep River”; Yosemite Valley; August, 
at high noon; cloudy bright; Verito lens; stop, F/6.3; 
1/15 second; enlarged on Novabrom No. 10. “Tue 
SILENT SENTINEL”; Yosemite Valley; August, 8 A.M.; 
bright but early sun; 1/10 second; lens, stop and print 
same as preceding. “A Dizzy StretcH or Roap”; 
world’s highest motor-drive to Pike’s Peak, Colorado; 
August, 10.30 a.m.; bright sun; stop, F/8; 1/25 second; 
lens and print same as in “Merced River”. “*Mys- 
TERIES OF THE Past’’; made in Colorado; July, 4 p.m.; 
dull and cloudy; stop, F/5.6; 1/5 second; lens and 
print same as in “Merced River”. “THE FALLEN 
Monarcu”; made in Colorado; August, 8.30 A.M.; 
bright but early sun; Anastigmat lens; stop, F/5.6; 
1/10 second; Azo print from enlarged negative. “‘Co- 


orRADO’s Famous SKYLINE Drive”; August, at high 
noon; bright sun; stop, F/8; 1/50 second; lens and 
print, same as in “Merced River”. 

Remarks: All the foregoing photographs were 
made with a 34x44 R. B. Auto Graflex using 
film-packs. Tank-development for all. Those des- 
ignated ‘“Verito’”’ were made with a Wollensak 7 1/8- 
inch Verito diffused lens, speed F/4. Those des- 
ignated, “Anastigmat’’ were made with a Bausch & 
Lomb Tessar Ic F/4.5 lens of 7/8-inch focus. 

Hats off to the Roslindale Camera Clan! Here is a 
convincing exemplification of what a camera club 
with a small membership and an assiduous secretary 
can accomplish. Harold B. Neal, the active, indefat- 
igable, loyal and producing secretary, crowds a prodi- 
gious amount of work into his young life. There 
are much larger clubs which may well emulate the 
splendid example here presented. Of course, there 
is the trite saying, “Large bodies move slowly”; 
but there is another, “Where there’s a will, there’s a 
way’. The ready dispenser of slang will add, “ “Nuff 
said!’ Some of the members of the Clan have gone 
far afield for their subjects, whereas others have been 
content to derive their camera-material in localities 
nearer home. In both cases, praiseworthy results, 
indeed, have been accomplished. 

Mr. Neal—in view of the fact that he has a regular 
vocation which calls for eight hours’ continuous work, 
and still finds time to collect news-items of the Ros- 
lindale Camera Clan, typewrites them and issues the 
Clan’s bi-weekly bulletin—the most original in char- 
acter and appearance in this country, called, “News- 
Flashes’—surely merits occasional rest and diversion. 
His method of relaxation is exemplified by his signif- 
icant still-life, “‘Evening-Pleasures’, page 70. The 
arrangement of the objects conducive to the author's 
contentment shows an _ intelligent appreciation of 
fitness and simplicity in their selection and disposition. 
There should be no doubt in the beholder’s mind 
that other comforts of home are in close proximity of 
the table and that, dinner over, Mr. Neal will stretch 
himself comfortably in his morris-chair and partake 
of the well-earned “Evening Pleasures” 

A. H. Dockray, as many of my readers doubtless 
are aware, devotes much time to the sale of Ciné-Kodak 
motion-picture cameras at the Robey-French Com- 
pany, Boston. Consequently, his interest in this 
subject is apt to manifest itself when making pictures 
for pleasure, as may be seen in his contribution to 
R. C. C. series of illustrations, page 71. Here, he 
is attracted by another member of the Clan who is 
engaged in operating a motion-picture camera. The 
composition is good. Such knowledge is of value 
when he instructs others in the use of a camera, what- 
ever its type. 

A more successful and pleasing snapshot of a live 
squirrel than the one by Walter Rose, page 71, has 
not been my privilege to see. The critical beholder 
is impressed by the outstanding qualities of this 
masterpiece of animal-photography, such as _ perfect 
technique, true color-values, admirable pose and 
a quiet setting. 

The same artist then takes us into far-off Hanover, 
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the old historic city in Northern Germany, where the 
founder of the present English Royal house originally 
came from, when he succeeded Queen Anne. The 
city still retains much of its old architectural appear- 
ance, and the artist was not slow to recognise as a 
welcome camera-subject the quaint beauty of its 
ancient buildings. It certainly was time well spent; 
for the street-scene portrayed by him, page 72, is 
superb and truthful in every way. 

H. B. Neal's selective versatility is advantageously 
shown in “Ye Olde-Time Doorway”, page 72. No 
data are at hand to inform the beholder whether his 
subject is in Greater Boston or in a remote locality. 

The spacing is admirable and the light-and-shade 
effect has been pleasingly rendered. 

Last but not least—in mg the piéce de résistance 
of this series, is Mr. Rose’s “A Bit of Pisa,” page 74. 
Is it not refreshing, dear readers, to behold the familiar 
Leaning Tower of Pisa in an entirely new and artistic 
setting’? The substantial arched frame utilised by 
the camerist, in this instance, is a bit overpowering; 
but, taken as a whole, the effect is original, and it 
carries well. With three examples of perfect work- 
manship to his credit, Mr. Rose may surely be con- 
sidered a master-craftsman. 

With so worthy a tribute to the lake called by the 
early Indians “The Smile of the Great Spirit’, as 
has come from the pen of Agnes Barney Young, page 

79, the readers of PHoto-ERA may be pleased to behold 
again Mr. Beardsley’s impressive picture of Lake 
Winnepesaukee, placed on the opposite page. As 
pointed out frequently in this column, and _ several 
times in illustrated articles on this subject, the artistic 
completeness of a marine depends upon the proper 
spacing—one-third of either water or sky. Mr. Beards- 
ley has demonstrated this principle in pictorial com- 
position in a highly gratifying manner. From an 
indirect source, I learn that Agnes Barney Young’s 
delightful poem was inspired by Mr. Beardsley’s 
photograph, which appeared originally in connection 
with his article, “The Smile of the Great Spirit’, 
August, 1923, when I reviewed it. 

In the preceding issue, Mr. Beardsley commented 
on the results of the Radio Contest conducted by this 
magazine. He has done so also in the current number, 
so that any remarks in this column would be superfluous, 
The pictures that received awards are reproduced on 
pages 80 and 81. They demonstrate the possibilities 
in a class of picture-making, the difficulties of which 
are obvious. Yet, there must be many camerists who 
desire at least to make photographic records of this 
new, important and attractive hobby; so, when they 
are engaged in doing this, they need only to apply 
their knowledge of artistic composition and the usual 
amount of pains, and the result cannot but be gratify- 
ing. Karl Fichtner has made such an attempt, and 
he has no reason to feel disappointed. 

Data: “Tuntnc-In”’; daylight exposure; cloudy out- 
side; 74-inch Turner-Reich Anastigmat; stop, F/8; 
13 seconds; 4 x 5 Seed plate No. 30; metol-hydro; 
print, Bromide No. 6. “Brep-Time Stortes”; Decem- 
ber, 7.30 p.m.; Contessa Nettel camera (344 x 414); 
4/5-inch Carl Zeiss F/4.5; stop, F/9; Agfa flashlamp; 
Agfa roll-film; Rodinal; enlarged on Eastman Portrait 
Bromide E. Buff. “Everysopy ENsoys It”; Febru- 
ary 1, 8.30 p.m.; 8 x 10 Empire State Camera; 101%- 
inch Bausch & Lomb lens; stop, F/16; flashlight; 
Eastman Portrait Film; metol-hydro; print, Azo F 
No. 3. 

To what degree the element of atmosphere affects 
the artistic character of a picture—whether a painting 
or a photograph—the student will easily comprehend 





by examining the group of comparative pictures by 
Rupert A. Emmons, page 83. The data will be found 
in the article. 

More and more are revealed the opportunities to 
make photographs of rare power and beauty from an 
airplane. This is proved conclusively by the picture 
made by Lieutenant A. W. Stevens ‘of the U. S. Air 
Service, several of whose aerial efforts have graced the 
pages of PHoto-ERA MaGazine. One of unusual pic- 
torial impressiveness appears on page 84. Even with 
the great cumulus cloud which floats over Mount 
Shasta (14,200 feet high), the view would be satisfying 
in its majesty and grandeur. The exposure was made 
on an Eastman Aero Film. 

To what extent photographs of shadows may attain 
a pictorial value, is problematical. To Dr. Winfrey 
belongs the credit of bringing this subject to our 
readers’ attention. In any event, this observant 
camerist seems to have derived much diversion and 
amusement from his discovery. With what greedy 
eyes the modern painter—the cubist, the syncopist or 
the futurist would devour these shadowy forms. He 
would not be satisfied to present them as sanely as Dr. 
Winfrey has done, but would be inclined to pounce 
upon the distorted ones—the more grotesque and 
absurd, the more to his liking. But treated with reason, 
personal shadows offer opportunities for interesting 
experiments. 

Devotees of the photo-play, those who have yet to 
observe an exhibition of the remarkable, almost human 
intelligence of the dog, “Strongheart”, exemplified in 
the screen-picture, “The Love Master’, will be amazed. 
An excellent portrait of this truly remarkable animal is 
shown on page 88. The modeling in Strongheart’s 
face is worthy of praise. It is, in fact, the best picture 
of the animal in a collection of ten, courteously pro- 
vided by the Associated First National Pictures, Inc., 
New York City. As this thrilling motion- picture 
drama has been exhibited in nearly all the large cities, 
it can now be seen during the months of August and 
September at the theaters of the smaller cities and 
towns throughout the United States. Interested movie- 
fans can obtain the dates of the photo-play by inquiring 
at their local movie-theaters. It may be seen in New 
England, during the month of August, in Providence 
(August 4 to 9); Rangeley, Me. (August 13); Worcester 
(17-19); Brunswick, Me. (August 22-23), and Littleton, 
N.H. (August 24), Manchester, N.H. (September 1-2). 

“Summer Silence’, page 92, is to my mind one of the 
most delightful efforts from the portfolio of the dis- 
tinguished American photo-pictorialist, Floyd Vail, 
F.R.P.S., member of the Camera Club, New York. 
Well balanced, judiciously composed, the spirit of 
summer-silence feelingly interpreted, appropriately low 
in key, this portrayal of one of nature’s happiest moods 
appeals strongly to the lover of the great outdoors. A 
collection of Mr. Vail’s masterpieces toured England not 
long ago, and met a hearty reception everywhere. 

Data: August, 1923; 4x5 R. B. Graflex camera; 
9-inch Smith Synthetic lens; stop, F/7; time-meter; 
Wellington Anti-Screen Plate; pyro-soda; print, Well- 
ington Bromide Paper. 


Honorable Mention 


THERE is interest and variety to suit the most fastid- 
ious taste in the group of Honorable Mentions in 
our recent “Bridge” competition. Page 98. From 
the old, single-arch bridge and the simple, rural wooden 
affair down to the costly, modern, ornamental structure, 
there are shown several methods of artistic treatment 
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of the subject, but the simpler way predominates, and 
each interpretation has merits that are easily dis- 
tinguished. 

Data: No. 1—at Roxbury, in the Catskills, N.Y.; 
April, 7.30 a.m.; bright light; Ica Camera (2144 x 314); 
Carl Zeiss lens (12 cm.); stop, F/9; 1/5 second; Film 
Pack; metol-hydro; print, Cyko Buff, enlarged three 
times. Thirty-five years ago, on the night of the 
Johnstown Flood, the water came so fast that it could 
not pass through the arch. It washed out the left end 
of the bridge down to bed-rock. The hastily made 
repairs show up well in the picture. 

No. 2—November, 11 a.m.; Icarette Camera (214 x 
314); Eastman roll-film; M. Q.; print, P. M. C. No. 8. 

No. 3—In Yosemite National Park; September, 
5 p.m.; bright light; 4 x 5 Speed Graphic; 64-inch Zeiss 
lens; stop, F/6.3; 1/64 second; Premo Film Pack; 
development, Premo Tank Powders; print, Portrait 
Bromide Rough Buff. 

No. 4—August, 10.30 a.m.; good light; Smith Syn- 
thetic lens; stop, F/5; 1/25 second; Hammer Ortho 
plate; Rytol; enlarged on Eastman Old Master. 

No. 5—no data were supplied. 

No. 6—made in California, March, 1924; good light; 
3A Graflex; B. & L. Tessar; stop, F/16; 1/25 second; 
Eastman film; print, enlarged on Eastman Old Master. 


Example of Interpretation 


No more stimulating and profitable lesson for those 
who wish to try their skill for the first time in the forth- 
coming competition, Summer Sports, than Kenneth 
D. Smith’s “A Picture Here!’’, comes to mind. Page 
100. To be sure, it appeared in the issue of November, 
1923; but it serves its purpose so well, in this case, that 
the Publisher scarcely need apologise for its repetition. 

Data: July, Speed Graflex, 4 x 5; 714-inch Tessar Ic; 
stop, F/11; 1/20 second; Graflex Film; pyro; tank- 
development; print, Wellington B. B. (Brown Black). 
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Our Contributing Critics 
(Continued from Page 107) 


one picture out of them. Secondly, I came to the 
conclusion that he has made the picture in too soft a 
focus for the subject, which gives rise to my third 
criticism, which is, that he has not rendered the foliage 
in the background naturally: in nature we do not see 
distant foliage in so massed effects, whereas we most 
certainly do not see every leaf (as the F/4.5 Anastigmat 
school would tell us), we do see a very marked suggestion 
of the individual leaves, not the bunch-of-wool effect 
here given. Fourthly, the line of the railing of the dock 
is too closely coincident with the distant shore-line; it 
should be placed either a little bit above or below it— 
above it is, I think, preferable. 

As remedies for these faults, I would recommend 
that one or the other of these suggestions be carried 
out: 

First: That the print be trimmed as follows: First, 
cut in two about one-quarter inch in front of the canoe. 
This will separate the warring elements. Then, about a 
half-inch sliced from the bottom of the canoe-section. 
If rendered a bit sharper, that would make a very 
pleasing bit out of that. Then, something between an 
inch and a quarter and an inch and a half taken from 
the top of the other picture. It might be a good thing 
to take a tiny shaving off the bottom, too. All this will 
concentrate the interest upon the boys, the main figures 
in the composition. 


Second: Bearing the foregoing suggestions well in 
mind, make two more enlargements from the negative, 
using a fully-corrected anastigmat instead of the 
Verito used before. This should give a sharper image, 
but one still pleasingly diffused. It does not appear to 
me that this subject needs so much diffusion as Mr. 
Jordan has used. A certain degree of softness is quite 
necessary, but not so much. On the other hand, 
needlepoint sharpness would be even worse. Surely, 
there is a happy medium between the two. 

Third: This is what everyone unacquainted with the 
particular circumstances in which the picture was 
made recommends, or wants to—that the photographer 
make the picture over again! If possible, I should 
advise it, but using an anastigmat, and getting the 
picture as sharp as possible. Then enlarge it through 
the Verito. Then he would get a much more satis- 
factory print than from his first effort. It would, I 
believe, be rather easier to control the degree of sharp- 
ness in the final print that way, too. 

WiuutaM Strutt, Jr. 


In summer-days, a mountain-lake is the campers’ 
Paradise. Boating and fishing are good sports for old 
and young. William Jordan, Jr.’s “Got a Bite” con- 
tains the three—lake, boatman and little fisher-boys. 
Seemingly, it must be an interesting picture, but I feel 
somewhat puzzled. Whoever talks about the com- 
positions always warns us not to tell two stories in one 
picture. The suggestion is true, but unfortunately 
Mr. Jordan missed his mark at this point. You see, 
the kids on the wharf are absorbed in their fishing to 
catch big ones, but they never care what the person in 
the boat does. 

The latter also is doing something as he wishes, but 
he has no concern about the children. In the other 
words, the both, boatman and fisher-boys, are placed 
in the same picture, but there is no relation between 
them. Now let me consider what can correct the 
picture. Yes, there is one way and the best. Cut the 
picture in the middle and look! Aren’t they two better 
prints? The left one still keeps the title, “Got a Bite’, 
and then the right one should be called “Mountain- 
Lake”’, or something else. Dr. K. KorKke. 


Photographic Whys 


Why is water which contains lime entirely un- 
suitable to prepare certain developers, especially those 
which contain salts of iron? 

Because the constituents of such developers may 
produce an insoluble precipitate -with the lime con- 
tained in the water, which would be deposited on 
the plates during development, producing a gray fog. 


Why is: pyrogallic acid not used for developing 
gaslight papers? 

Because pyrogallic developers take quickly a brown 
color that discolors the paper. 


Why is hydroquinine seldom used alone as a 
developer? 

Because this agent has a tendency to give negatives 
with too much contrast, and besides it is very sensitive 
to changes of temperature. 


Why is a mixture of metol and hydroquinone gen- 
erally used for developing? 

Because the hydroquinone compensates for the lack 
of vigor shown by the metol alone; and, on the other 
hand, the metol accelerates the action of the hydro- 
quinone, which is somewhat slow. 

Photographie Moderne. 
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ON THE GROUNDGLASS 


WILFRED A. FRENCH 








The Pronunciation of Mt. Desert 


Mr. Hersert W. GLEAsON recently gave an illus- 
trated lecture on the flower-gardens of Mt. Desert 
Island, on the coast of Maine, and it called to mind 
the ways in which the names of many towns and islands 
of Maine—Mt. Desert among them—are often mispro- 
nounced by strangers and natives alike. 

The writer takes this opportunity to refer to the 
pronunciation of Mt. Desert. This island was dis- 
covered by the French explorer Champlain, who gave 
it the name of Mont Désert (desert, wilderness). Thus, 
the natives, knowing the significance of the designation, 
have always called it Mt. Des’-ert (accenting the first 
syllable); but many visitors, not familiar with the 
origin of the name, pronounce it Mt. De-sert’ (merit, 
reward) or as if spelled dessert (the last course of a 
dinner). Indeed, many persons, following the latter 
pronunciation, ignorantly spell the name of the island, 
Mt. Dessert, as the writer and natives of the 
island can testify. Among the notable summer-resi- 
dents of Mt. Desert is Dr. Charles W. Eliot, president 
emeritus of Harvard University. He invariably pro- 
nounces it Mt. Des’-ert—a custom followed by other 
educated persons, although many of the younger 
generation of the island, copying unlearned visitors, 
accent the last syllable of the name. 

Franklin I. Jordan—a prominent Boston business- 
man, and member of the Union Camera Club of Boston 
with many fine photographs of Mt. Desert to his credit 
—contributes an illuminating letter on this subject. 
It is printed below. 

My dear Mr. French: Referring to our conversation 
regarding the pronunciation of Mount Desert, I wish 
to say that I was born and brought up just above high- 
water mark in the town of Surry, from which this island 
is separated by about three miles of blue sea. My fam- 
ily has resided in this locality for generations. The 
windows of our home frame a beautiful view including 
the full sweep of the mountains of Mount Desert. 
Naturally, this name was much on the lips of our 
neighbors both from the mainland and from the island, 
and they all used to pronounce it Mount Des’-ert. Of 
late years, you will hear many of the natives using the 
pronunciation Mount Des-ert’ which is almost uni- 
versally used by the summer-visitors; but the other 
pronunciation is still in use by the old-timers, or was, 
so late as my last visit to the island, in 1917. 

Apropos, or otherwise, this description calls to my 
mind the episode when Frank Thompson was game- 
warden in the town of Eden on the island. He caught 
an imposing-looking summer-visitor shooting ducks, 
out of season. When brought to task, the transgressor 
assumed his haughtiest mien and exclaimed, “I don’t 
believe you know who I am. I am Doctor Blank, of 
Philadelphia”, mentioning a name which carried great 
weight in some circles, but was of no significance to the 
game-warden, who replied, “Well, mebbe you have a 
right to kill people in Pheladelphy, but that don’t give 
you a right to kill ducks on Mount Desert.” And the 
accent was on the penult. 

Cordially yours, 
FRANKLIN I. JoRDAN. 


The Statue of a Famous American 


At the request of several subscribers, I append here- 
with my story which was awarded a special prize in the 
Boston Post Anecdote-Contest, and which was printed 
in that paper, last April: 

When visiting Munich, the beautiful capital of 
Bavaria, some years ago, I made a number of photo- 
graphs, including one of the superb statue of Benjamin 
Thompson, called Count Rumford when at the zenith 
of his brilliant career. As I was closing my camera, a 
city official, who had watched my operations, said 
politely, “‘Pardon me, sir; but is it not unusual for an 
American tourist to photograph the statues of our great 
men: 

I replied, “Yes sir, it is. But this man, Count Rum- 
ford, was an American; that’s why he interests me.” 

Smiling incredulously, he said, “‘ You are jesting, sir; 
Count Rumford was a Bavarian, a great statesman, and 
Count of the Holy Roman Empire. We do not erect 
statues to foreigners.” 

Our dispute ended in a wager which I made with the 
extremely skeptical official, to be settled at a dinner the 
following day, at the restaurant of the celebrated 
Hofbriituhaus. We exchanged cards, my official being 
none other than the chief of police of the city. 

I appeared at the appointed time and place provided 
with a large biographical dictionary which I had bor- 
rowed. My host was there with an associate. 

After a delightful repast, I recited the story of the 
remarkable career of Benjamin Thompson, who was 
born at Woburn, Mass., taught school at Rumford— 
now Concord, the capital of New Hampshire—went to 
England, thence to the Court of Munich, where, by 
reason of his brilliant military and administrative 
genius, he rose to high military rank and the office of 
councillor of state, followed by the rank of lieutenant- 
general, commander-in-chief and minister of war, finally 
being created Count of the Holy Roman Empire with 
the title of Count Rumford. 

My statement was corroborated by the volume I had 
brought, and the two astonished citizens of Munich 
then learned that Graf von Rumford was not a Bava- 
rian after all, but an American. Thus I won my bet. 


o 


A Mark of Designation 


Mrs. Newricu—* What is that white cross on your 
coat for, John?” 

Newricu—“ It’s in case the press take our pictures. 
’Aven’t you noticed it’s those marked with a cross that 
gets their names printed under the pictures?” 

Exchange. 


A Doubtful Preparation 


Tue head of the firm had caught the office-boy 
telling lies. “Boy,” he said, “do you know what they 
do with boys who tell lies?” 

“Yes, sir,” was the reply. “When they are old 
enough, the firm sends them out as salesmen.” —Judge. 
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EVENTS OF THE MONTH 


Announcements and Reports of Club and Association Meetings, Exhibitions 
and Conventions are solicited for publication 








Exposition of Inventions to 
Interest Photographic World 


Tue Exposition of Inventions recently announced 
by the American Institute of the City of New York, 
to be held in the Engineering Societies Building, New 
York City, December 8 to 13 inclusive, 1924, will 
appeal to those who are interested in the development 
of photographic equipment. During the early days 
of photographic experimentation and the invention of 
apparatus, the Institute lent its support and encourage- 
ment to inventors, which led up to the Exhibition of 
Photography of 1898, held in conjunction with the 
Institute’s annual fair at the Academy of Design. 
This was followed the next year, 1899, by the Inter- 
national Exhibition of Photography at the Gallery of 
the Institute. 

In recent years the American Institute has main- 
tained an active Photographic Section, interest being 
centered on artistic and travel photography. Through 
this latest Exposition the Institute aims to link the 
past with the present; to show the wonders of present- 
day things by comparison with the inventions which 
preceded them, and it is believed that achievements 
in the photographical world will find a conspicuous 
place among the displays. 

The Exposition of Inventions is being arranged by a 
Committee of the American Institute, with offices 
at 47 West 34th St., New York City. All proposed 
displays are subject to approval by the Institute, it 
being the desire to show only those things of sound 
worth. 


For Those Who Are to Visit New Hampshire 


In the May, 1924, issue of the Boston Teachers News 
Letter there appeared an extremely interesting and 
helpful article entitled ‘‘ New Hampshire—Some Points 
of Interest”’, written by Joshua Q. Litchfield, Head- 
master of the Agassiz School, Boston. It so happens 
that Mr. Litchfield has his summer-home on Lake 
Winnepesaukee, not far from Wolfeboro, is a friend of 
the Publisher’s and a subscriber to PHoto-Era Mac- 
AZINE. Those readers who contemplate a trip to New 
Hampshire will find that Mr. Litchfield has presented 
the very facts which will contribute to a delightful 
journey. Copies of the News Letter may be obtained 
by writing to Miss Caroline E. Nutter, Business 
Manager, 125 Lexington Street, East Boston, Mass., 
and enclosing ten cents in stamps. 


Packing Fragile Articles 


Puoto-Era MAGAZINE: 

In regard to packing fragile articles to go by mail, 
I would say that I often pack small, fragile articles 
in cotton in a small box, and then pack the small box 
in cotton or tissue paper and enclose it in a larger box. 
It makes a larger and safer package and there is slight 
chance of breakage. The extra cost of mail is but 
little when the package goes by parcel post. 

WiiuiaM H. Biacar. 


San Francisco International Salon of 
Photography 


Tue third San Francisco International Salon of 
Photography will be held in the San Francisco Museum 
of Art, Palace of Fine Arts, San Francisco, California, 
from October 17 to November 23, 1924. In order to 
avoid any conflict with the exhibition planned by the 
Pictorial Photographers of America to be held in New 
York in 1925, and bi-annually thereafter, the fourth 
San Francisco International Salon will be held in 1926. 

The San Francisco Museum of art purchased a selec- 
tion of prints from last year’s salon, to constitute the 
nucleus of a permanent exhibition, and expects to 
make further acquisitions from the prints of this salon. 
Entry-blanks may be obtained from H. A. Hussey, 
Secretary, 64 Pine Street, San Francisco, California. 
The last day for receiving prints will be September 29, 
1924. 


The Agassiz Association, Inc. 


Many of our readers are familiar with that attractive, 
interesting and helpful illustrated magazine, The Guide 
to Nature, which is edited by our good friend Dr. Edward 
F. Bigelow. We are informed that the Agassiz Associa- 
tion, which publishes this magazine, needs the generous 
support, financially, of those who love nature and are 
sager to help an organisation which for many years 
has done so much to arouse and maintain an interest 
in all branches of nature-study among boys, girls and 
grown-ups. We urge our readers to write to Dr. 
Edward F. Bigelow, ArcAdiA, Sound Beach, Conn., 
for a statement of the work done by the Agassiz Asso- 
ciation and thus assure themselves that whatever 
financial support they can give will not only be appre- 
ciated but will result in much being done to acquaint 
the public with all that is beautiful in the natural 
world. 


Photographing the Famous Indian 
Rope-Trick - 


Many readers will, I feel sure, be interested to know 
that an attempt has been made to photograph the 
much-talked-of Indian rope-trick, writes Percy R. 
Salmon in Harrington’s Photographic Journal. It has 
often been said that a photograph of a performance of 
the trick would solve the mystery, hence this mention 
of it. The photographer was Colonel Barnard, at one 
time Chief of Police in Calcutta. Invited to see the 
trick performed, the Colonel took with him one of his 
English subordinates and a camera filled with a new roll 
of films. Here are their experiences: They arrived at a 
poor house in the native quarter, where they were 
ushered into a small courtyard, thick with the dense 
smoke arising from two braziers burning mysterious 
compounds. The juggler, naked, except for his loin- 
cloth . . . produced a long coil of rope, which began 
paying away, as sailors would say, out of the juggler’s 
hand of its own accord, and went straight up into the 
air. Colonel Barnard photographed it. It went up and 
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up, till their eyes could no longer follow it. Colonel 
Barnard photographed it again. Then a small boy com- 
menced climbing up this rope. He was photographed. 
The boy went up and up, till he disappeared from view. 
The smoke from the herbs smouldering in the braziers 
seemed almost to blot out the courtyard from view. 
The juggler, professing himself angry with the boy for 
his dilatoriness, started in pursuit of him up this rope. 
He was photographed, too. 

Continuing the story, the writer says: Finally, the 
man descended the rope, and wiped a blood-stained 
knife, explaining that he had killed the boy for dis- 
obeying his orders. He then pulled the rope down and 
coiled it up, »and suddenly the boy re-appeared and, 
together with his master, began salaaming profoundly. 
The Trick was over. . Then Colonel Barnard 
went and developed his negatives, with an astounding 
result, namely, neither the juggler, nor the boy, nor the 
rope had moved at all. The photographs of the ascend- 
ing rope, of the boy climbing it, and of the man follow- 
ing him, were simply blanks, showing the details of the 
courtyard and nothing else. Nothing whatever had 
happened; but how, in the name of all that is wonderful, 
had the impression been conveyed to two hard-headed, 
matter-of-fact Englishmen? Possibly the braziers con- 
tained cunning preparations of hemp or opium, un- 
known to European science, or may have been burning 
some more subtle brain-stealer; possibly the deep 
salaams of the juggler marked hypnotic passes; but 
somehow he had forced two Englishmen to see what he 
wished them to see. Further experiments, it is hoped, 
will be made. 


Something Every Amateur and Professional 
Should Have 


WE wish to call particular attention to a reference to 
photography which deserves high praise. It is written 
by Charles L. Abel, editor of Abel’s Weekly. It is 
issued, printed in two colors on a card six by nine inches 
and attractively set off by Old English type and a 
specially designed border. We believe that our readers 
will understand and appreciate the sentiment ex- 
pressed, which we quote: 


I Am Puotocrapuy! 


I turn back the pages of the Book of Memory. I 
bring you Thoughts of Past Years and Old-Time 
Friends. I keep forever Green the Happy Hours of 
Childhood. I dull the Pangs of Bereavement and 
blunt the Edge of the Grim Reaper’s Scythe. I carry 
the news of the World, and bring you Visions of Far 
Distant Lands. Our modern Civilization is largely 
dependent on my Efforts. Though Men may Pass and 
Empires crumble to Dust, my Magic will preserve their 
Likenesses for Future Generations. Not Purse-proud, 
I am within the Reach of All. I solve Mysteries impen- 
etrable to Mortal Eyes; I ferret out the Criminal when 
other means have failed. I illumine the Pages of His- 
tory and make Learning possible for the Multitude. 
Born instantaneously in a Ray of Light, I become 
Everlasting. As necessary in War as in Peace, I am 
Man’s Servant, and yet his Master. I am an Art—and 
yet a Business. I am Photography. 

CHARLES ABEL. 

Copyright, 1924, Abel Publishing Co. 


Copies of this card suitable for framing may be 
obtained by sending $1.00 to PHoto-Era MaGazine. 
All orders will be filled according to date of arrival. We 
suggest early action. 


Photography at the Metropolitan Museum, 
New York 


WE recently received from the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, New York City, a little booklet of twenty pages 
describing how the museum keeps the record of its 
treasures by means of photography. All of the objects 
in its collections are photographed in various sizes for 
such record, and the pictures are offered for sale at 
various prices, according to size. The booklet illus- 
trates the various rooms devoted to photography, such 
as the operating-room, darkroom, enlarging-room, 
printing-room, negative storage-room and mounting- 
room, and shows the up-to-date equipment used in 
producing the photographs. 


Bulletin of the Appalachian Mountain Club 


WE wish to thank the editors of the Bulletin of the 
Appalachian Mountain Club for the kindly mention 
of the April issue of PHoto-Era MaGazine, which con- 
tained the interesting article by Mr. Parker B. Field, 
and the pictures by the members of the Club. 


A Difficult Task Well Done 


WE were very much interested in the new booklet, 
“Schedule of Courses and Classes for the Year, 1924— 
1925” issued by the School of Industrial Arts, Trenton, 
New Jersey. All the illustrations were made by Mr. 
Alvah G. Clark, secretary of the school, who is an old 
subscriber of Pooto-Era Macazine. Although Mr. 
Clark is a skilled competitor in our competitions, he is 
likewise at home as an industrial photographer. The 
booklet contains pictures of furniture, machinery, 
chalk drawings, blackboard drawing in colors, inte- 
riors, oil-paintings, ladies’ silk dresses, fine pottery 
and other subjects. We congratulate Mr. Clark upon 
his success and the school for having such an accom- 
plished secretary. 


When it Comes to Titling the Picture 


Ir is none too soon to bear in mind the importance 
of making and keeping sufficient data so that when the 
time comes to paste the print in the album one may 
title it correctly. A good album with pictures properly 
placed in it and each legibly titled is a source of pleasure 
for years to come. Time makes changes. Friends and 
relatives come and go—some never to return. The 
photographic album with its pictures is all that is left 
to recall days when real joy was supreme and there 
appeared not a care in the world. The memory some- 
times fails, for this reason each photograph should be 
properly titled. 

Although there are several methods—and good 
ones—we have found nothing superior to Johnston's 
“Snow White” fluid which has the happy faculty of 
drying with a sort of raised surface which suggests 
engraved work. Pure, white lines which cover with 
one stroke of the pen are possible with this excellent 
preparation. We might add that the work can be 
waterproofed by simply touching the pure, white, 
hard surface lines with a camel-hair brush which has 
been dipped in French or white shellac, diluted with 
a few drops of wood-alcohol. J. W. Johnston, the 
manufacturer of “Snow White” fluid, has worked hard 
to make his product standard. We have used it for 
years and can recommend no better fluid to the worker 
who wishes to make a neat, permanent job of titling 
his pictures, in or out of an album. 
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The London Salon of Photography 


Tue fifteenth Exhibition promoted by the members 
of the London Salon of Photography will be held in 
the Galleries of the Royal Society of Painters in Water- 
Color, 5a, Pall Mall East, London, S. W. 1, England, 
from September 6 to October 4, 1924. The private 
view will be held on Friday, September 5. Entry- 
forms may be obtained from the Hon. Secretary at 
the address above, or from PHoto-ERA MaGaziIne. 
The last day for receiving prints will be August 27, 
1924. Photographs from outside the British Isles may 
be sent unmounted. As is common with all Interna- 
tional Salons, the aim of this salon is to exhibit only 
that class of work in Pictorial Photography which 
shows a distinct evidence of personal artistic feeling 
and execution. We trust that many pictures from the 
United States may be accepted by the Salon Committee 
for this exhibition. 


Eighth International Los Angeles Salon 


Tue Eighth International Salon of Photography 
held under the auspices of the Camera Pictorialists 
of Los Angeles, California, will be from October 14 to 
November 3, 1924. The exhibition will be in the 
Gallery of Fine and Applied Arts, Los Angeles Museum 
of History, Science and Art, at Exposition Park. 
Entry-blanks may be obtained from N. P. Moerdyke, 
Secretary, 811 Washington Building, Los Angeles, 
Calif. The last day for receiving prints will be Sep- 
tember 15. Contributors from foreign countries may 
send prints unmounted. 

The selection of prints will be made by a competent 
jury of selection, and only prints exhibiting the highest 
degree of pictorial merit will be hung. All prints must 
be entirely the work of the contributor. Mounts 
should be of light-toned stock and should conform 
to the sizes 14 x 17, 16 x 20, and 18 x 22 inches. 


Lens-Tax Passed on to Purchaser 


On and after July 15, 1924, the Wollensak Optical 
Company will discontinue its policy of paying the 
government retail-sales tax on photographic lenses. 
When this tax was levied on January 1, 1922, the 
Wollensak Company absorbed it in the hope that it 
was only a temporary measure and would be repealed 
before long. However, because of constantly increas- 
ing costs in manufacturing and materials, the company 
finds it necessary to pass this tax on to the ultimate 
purchaser. 

This does not materially alter the price of Wollensak 
objectives. The tax is figured on the wholesale cost 
of the lens only; and, accordingly, amounts to about 
5% of the prevailing list-price on Wollensak outfits. 
The company expresses the desire to keep its prices 
as low as is consistent with Wollensak quality and 
urges all photographers to co-operate to effect the 
repeal of this tax on photographic lenses. 


First Australian Salon of Photography, 1924 


Tue First Exhibition of the Australian Salon of 
Photography was successfully held in Farmers’ Exhi- 
bition Hall during April and May, 1924. Over seventy 
exhibitors contributed about one hundred and seventy 
works, comprising the efforts of about thirteen English 
workers, eleven from California, four from the United 
States, three from Canada, one from Scotland, four 
from Austria, one from Belgium, and about thirty-six 
Australian workers. As will be noticed, the Australian 


total is remarkably good notwithstanding the absence 
of work from several well-known Australians who did 
not submit, owing to business-demands. 

Among the Australian total, I have included the 
five New Zealand workers who had work accepted. 
The selection was most rigid, the ten Executive Mem- 
bers of the Salon giving impartial and careful attention 
to the great number of works submitted. The stand- 
ard aimed at was high and the show gained in artistic 
value thereby. It may be interesting to add that out 
of the above total of pictorial workers about twenty- 
eight had work hung in the London Salon of Photo- 
graphy, 1923; but many other workers here had work 
accepted at that show during previous years. 

The grouping together of Australasian and Over- 
seas work was looked forward to with keen interest; 
for we felt it to be no small test for our own workers, 
when the prints were to be hung on an intermixed 
principle. 

I am glad to add, that the Australian and New 
Zealand work held its place and suffered very little; 
perhaps, a little in technique. However, by the com- 
parison it did one thing, and that was to provide a 
sunny note through the show. In this respect the 
work from California stood out in a similar way. The 
English and Continental work with full, rich, mellow, 
and in some cases, low tones, gave a richness and 
mellowness that, together with the sunshine pictures, 
made a most delightful exhibition that bespoke of 
great variety, which was not lost on the Australian 
public. 

Landscape was the dominant note at the First 
Exhibition of the Australian Salon, but portrait and 
figure-work was by no means lacking in both numbers 
and quality. 

Among the workers represented were Charles Borup, 
Cecil W. Bostock, Monte Luke, Marian Lewis, Lionel 
Wood, F.R.P.S., Mrs. E. L. Smith, Madame D’Ora, 
A. Chambers, Louis A. Goetz, J. M. Harting, Douglas 
R. Hill, L. St. T. Vernouilles, Mrs. Millie Hoops, 
Adolf Fritz, Alexander Corbett, Dr. J. B. Pardoe, 
F. J. Mortimer, F.R.P.S., Alexander Keighley, 
Leonard Misonne, T. O. Scheckell, R. C. Lewis, J. M. 
Whitehead, P. Douglas Anderson, Pegg Clarke, George 
Chance, A. W. Walburn, A. Wilkinson, Arthur Smith, 
A. M. Macdonald, S. W. Eutrope, Miss B. M. Gibson, 
F. Farrari, C. Upton Cooke, J. Kauffmann, O. C. 
Reiter, H. Mallard, J. B. Eaton, H. Cazneaux, H. 
Bairstow. 

In conclusion, I may add that the layout of the 
selected work was on rather unique lines. Tables 
held panels, each ten feet long hy three feet deep, 
toned a deepish, dove gray; the work, mostly on light- 
toned mounts, was exhibited to the best advantage. 
The twenty-one panels gave plenty of room for the 
layout, which undoubtedly proved the best show of 
pictorial photography held in Australia. 

H. CazNneavux. 


An Opportunity for Those Who Can Qualify 


Tue Wollensak Optical Company of Rochester, 
N.Y., is in the market for prints which show the work 
of their new Series Ia Velostigmat F/6.3-F/7.7. This 
lens is their new triple convertible anastigmat, the 
single elements of which are also anastigmatic. They 
particularly desire sets of three photographs, one 
made with the doublet and one with each single element. 
They are also interested in any good commercial 
photographs or views made with this objective. For 
such prints as are acceptable for their use, they are 
willing to pay a reasonable price. 
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THE PICTURE-MARKET 








THERE is a market for every good photograph. The 
amateur and the professional photographer have the 
opportunity to sell good pictures and to derive financial 
benefits from their camera-work. To make this 
department accurate and reliable we have requested 
and obtained the hearty co-operation of the editors. 
We make no claim to publish a complete list of the 
markets each month: but the names of magazines 
that appear below we know to be reliable and in the 
market for photographs at the time of going to press. 
We have obtained our information direct from the 
editors themselves. 


Radio Merchandising, 342 Madison Ave., New York 
City, N.Y. G. Douglas Wardrop, Art Editor. 
Wants photographs of radio dealers’ window displays, 
unique uses of radio, etc. Size of prints 4 x 5 to 
8 x 10, glossy. A brief caption should accompany 
prints. Photographs may be sent on approval. 
Price paid, $2 each, on acceptance. 

American Paint Journal, 3713 Washington Ave., St. 
Louis, Mo. J. Leyden White, Art Editor. Uses 
only novelty photographs having to do with pro- 
duction, sale and distribution (application) of paint. 
Any size, glossy. Five or six lines of descriptive 
matter should accompany the picture. Photographs 
may be sent on approval. Prices, 5 x 7 or smaller, 
$1.50; larger, $2.00 on acceptance. Pictures are 
accepted with the understanding that they are to 
have the exclusive use for paint publications from 
90 days from receipt. It sometimes happens that the 
photographer has been commissioned to write a 
story covering the subject of the photograph. For 
this service the pay is one cent per published word, 
on acceptance. 

Farm & Fireside, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York City, 
N.Y. Robert D. Dumn, Art Editor. Wants human 
interest photographs of children or grown-ups. 
Not just snapshots but pictures that have a story 
to go with them. Farm subjects preferred, with 
people in them. Size 5 x 7 or larger, glossy. Enough 
descriptive matter should accompany the pictures 
to answer all questions who, where, what, why, etc. 
Pictures may be sent on approval. Prices from $1 
to $10 on acceptance. ““The kind of pictures we use 
are hard to get. They must not only be clean cut, 
but they must be interesting from a human stand- 
point so they can be used with a caption, independent 
of the other material on the page.” 

American Forests and Forest Life, 1523 I. Street, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. Lillian M. Cremelin, Art Editor. 
Wants pictures of forests, wild life, and woodland 
scenes, any size, soft and dull finish. Write the 
Art Editor before submitting pictures. Prices vary 
according to prints; pays on acceptance. They have 
on file hundreds of prints, but occasionally require 
a print relating to a special subject. 

Popular Mechanics Magazine, 200 East Ontario St., 
Chicago, Ill. Photographs of strange or unusual 
features or news events. No scenic views, nature- 
freaks or advertising stunts. Pictures need not 
necessarily be of a mechanical nature. Prices, 
$3.00 and upward. 

The Industrial Fire Chief, Fomite-Childs Corporation, 
Utica, N.Y. Want photographs of fires. A copy of 
the magazine illustrating the type of photographs 
desired will be mailed gratis. Send prints and prices 
on approval. 
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BOOK-REVIEWS 


Books reviewed in this magazine, or any others our 
readers may desire, will be furnished by us at the lowest 
market-prices. Send for our list of approved books. 


Tue Art or PicMENTING. No. 3, Tracts for Pictorial 
Photographers, by Bertram Cox, F.R.P.S., and 
F. C. Tilney. 32 pages and 5 illustrations. Paper- 
cover, 50 cents. London: Henry Greenwood & Co., 
Ltd. 

Tuose who read and profited by the Second Tract, 
written by Fred Judge, will find the latest arrival of 
value and helpfulness. The matter of pigmenting is a 
subject which many workers know very little about 
and, in consequence, they seek other photographic 
processes instead. To be sure, the average snapshooter 
is not particularly interested; but there are many 
earnest workers in pictorial photography who need 
enlightenment on the art of pigmenting; for then they 
will lose their fear, or dread, of it and, perhaps, find a 
splendid new avenue of expression. The Third Tract 
is interesting, practical and inspirational. It should 
be in the hands of every pictorialist who seeks to be 
master of pictorial photography. 


Print Perrection: How to Attain It, by Dr. B. 
T. J. Glover. N. P. Handbook, No. 2. 78 pages 
and 2 illustrations. Price, paper, 75 cents. Phila- 
delphia: Frank V. Chambers, American Agent. 
THERE appears to be a steady demand for the how- 

to-do-it books on photography. Processes are being 

changed and new methods are devised almost daily so 
that to keep well informed, photographically speaking, 
there is a need, at short intervals, for the appearance 
of such helpful little volumes as Dr. Glover's. It is 
readable, interesting and practical, written by a careful 

British worker. Here and there, we find a new view- 

point or angle of approach which freshens the enthu- 

siasm and leads on to better workmanship. The little 
book confines itself to an Introduction; Properties of 

Printing-papers; Practical Methods—Exposure; Prac- 

tical Methods—Development; Fixation, Washing and 

Drying of Prints and, finally, Miscellaneous Matters. 

Although an English publication for English readers, 

it will be found very helpful to workers in the United 

States. 

‘‘Projection-Printing”’ 
Photo-Miniature No. 193 


WE are sure that our readers will be interested in a 
copy of Photo-Miniature No. 193 on “Projection- 
Printing”. It is a timely subject and one which has 
a very close and important connection with the suc- 
cessful use of the vest-pocket camera. We shall be 
glad to mail copies of this number to any address upon 
receipt of 40 cents. 

Gi 


Tue beginner who is really interested in photography 
and eager to make a success of it, welcomes the oppor- 
tunity to learn all that he can; and one of the most 
interesting subjects is pictorial composition. A. H. B. 
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A Record-Breaking Photograph 


A most interesting map of the city of Dayton, Ohio, 
was obtained on May 2, when Lieuts. John A. Macready 
and A. W. Stevens, of McCook Field, took the super- 
charged Le Pere, Lt. Macready’s famous altitude ship, 
to a height indicated on the altimeter as 36,000 
feet, corrected to 31,540 feet, and while at that ceiling, 
nearly six miles high, photographed the city lying so 
far beneath them. Several accomplishments were the 
reward of this experiment, reports the Air Service News 
Letter; the first being an unofficial two-man altitude 
record; the second, the first instance of a photograph 
being made from such a high altitude; and the third, 
the photographing of the greatest area ever included 
in a single exposure. Nineteen square miles, covering 
almost the whole city of Dayton, are shown with 
remarkable clearness. River, streets, parks, and out- 
standing buildings are easily spotted. 

The value of such an achievement of the camera for 
war-purposes is great, indeed. A plane flying at such 
an altitude is beyond the range of sight or hearing of 
those on the ground. It is out of the range of anti- 
aircraft guns. Still a perfectly clear map of territory 
passed over can be obtained, the topographical features 
of which can be brought out by enlargement-processes. 

The camera used was the Fairchild Automatic K-3, 
developed jointly by the Engineering Division and the 
Fairchild Aerial Camera Corporation. This camera 
is 191% inches high, 16 inches wide and 15 inches long; 
the mount is 23 inches long, 20 inches wide and 8 inches 
high. The total weight of the camera and accessories 
is 55 pounds. Panchromatic hyper-sensitised films 
were used. 


Work of the 15th Photo-Section, A. S. 


My pear Captain BEARDSLEY: 

Your letter of May 3 was referred to me by the Air 
Officer, Ninth Corps Area. The letter reaches me at a 
time when we are extremely busy packing up for the 
summer-manceuvres, and although we are glad to 
furnish you with the desired information, it must 
necessarily be brief, as the time at my disposal is short; 
but I will make time to give you some idea of the 
equipment used in our work and a brief résumé of the 
work done by this section in the past few weeks, which 
is typical of our usual duties. 

This section has two planes of the DH4B-P type, 
which are fitted for aerial photographic work. The 
cameras used are the K-3 (Fairchild) automatic, good 
for about 100 exposures, 18 x 24 cm. This camera 
has a between-the-lens shutter and three speeds, 
1/50, 1/100 & 1/150 second, and is electrically operated. 
Used for vertical pictures. For oblique pictures the 
Type F-2 is usually used. Plates are used in this 
camera; but it is planned to have a similar model 
devised which will take film. Although we use other 
aerial cameras (K-1, K-2, K-5, etc.), those mentioned 
are generally used. For ground-work, we use the 
Eastman View and the Graflex cameras. We also 
employ an 8 x 10 copying-camera and a large 24 x 24- 


Now 


inch copying-camera to copy completed mosaics. 
for the work performed. 

We took the photo-plane to Santa Monica and 
participated in the activities incident to the departure 
of the Round-the-World flight, made a number of 
pictures there and, later, flew to Seattle for the final 
hop-off. Made various pictures en route and in and 
around Seattle and the Sand Point Airdrome. May 5 
to 11 made a mosaic and a number of oblique views of 
Camp Lewis. May 15 made some oblique views of the 
University of California at Berkeley, also some of the 
Golden Gate Park, San Francisco, for the Park Com- 
missioners. On May 21 we began an aerial mosaic 
map of the Sacramento River from Sacramento, 
California to Chico Landing for the District Engineer 
and the State Engineer, also a mosaic of the Carquinez 
Straits, California. In this way we co-operate with 
State and Municipal officials and departments and 
endeavor to render public service. We also furnish 
the press certain news-pictures when available. Besides 
the work in the air, there is the routine of developing 
and printing, copying, enlarging, laying down of 
mosaics, making of ground negatives and, of course, 
the usual military duties. 

This is but a brief outline of the duties performed 
and work done by the 15th Photo-Section during the 
past few weeks. On June 2 we leave here for Rockwell 
Field. We will be there for about three months on 
manceuvres. There we will undertake the instruction 
of the Reserve Officers, in the various Air Service 
departments. 

I trust that you will find the information desired in 
the above and hope at a later date to find an oppor- 
tunity to write a more detailed article for you. 


Very truly yours, 
Witus R. Taytor, Commanding. 


[Supplementing this interesting letter we received 
one from Captain Archie A. Farmer, Signal Corps, 
Assistant to Corps Area Signal Officer, in which it was 
pointed out that many still and motion-pictures are 
made by the Signal Corps which have been exhibited 
publicly and privately for the education of the general 
public in military activities. The pictures made at the 
Citizen Military Training Camps and Organised 
Reserve Camps have been widely used to promote 
interest in the different phases of instruction and 
camp-life in general. We are indebted to these officers 
for their interest and co-operation.—Ep1Tor.] 


It Happens Even in the Air Service 


A Famous photographic officer who is now working 
on an aerial survey of Texas, does us the honor to 
allow us to groom his trusty ship, writes a correspondent 
from Kelly Field in the Air Service News Letter. A few 
days ago he was telling the writer in glowing terms of 
his remarkable dispatch in covering 3,600—or maybe 
it was 360 square miles of Texas with photographs. 
This area was “taken” by the rapid fire of their all- 
seeing tri-lens camera in a little less than no time; and, 
of course, the results would astound the Geological 
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Survey and the world in general. But alas, the film 
is not marred by those 360 square miles of cactus and 
mesquite, it is still chaste and clean. The covers were 
not removed from over the all-seeing lenses 


New Insignia for Intelligence Reserve Corps 


AccorpiInG to a dispatch in the Boston Herald, 
the new insignia for the officers of the Military Intel- 
ligence Reserve Corps was announced by the War 
Department. There is a collar-ornament, consisting 
of a pebbled shield with thirteen stripes or bars radiat- 
ing from a circle, at the center of which is the figure 
of a sphinx in relief. The stripes symbolise the collec- 
tion of information from all sources, and also the 
dissemination of military information, these represent- 
ing the functions of the Military Intelligence Division. 
The sphinx is the symbol of knowledge and strength, 
and the thirteen stripes add a patriotic meaning to the 
device. 


Airplane Photography by Land and by Sea 


In a recent dispatch we noted that the Naval Air 
Station at Hawaii performed a photographic feat of 
remarkable speed and cleverness. It seems that a man 
by the name of Sparks set out for the Holy Land from 
Hawaii in a twenty-four-foot boat. A station-airplane 
flew qut the next morning after his departure and the 
photographer made pictures of the little craft when she 
was about fifty miles from shore. Another airplane flew 
out to the intrepid voyager on the afternoon of the next 
day and dropped a newspaper and the finished prints to 
him. Surely modern photography is capable of remark- 
able service. 


New Aerial Camera Invented in Australia 


A NEw aerial camera, the invention of Mr. W. H. 
Hansom. of Victoria, has just been completed at the 
engineering works of the Shaw-Ross Aviation Com- 
pany, at Port Melbourne, Elmer G. Pauly, Assistant 
Trade Commissioner, Melbourne, informs the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The inventor claims that he has 
made oblique photographs when flying at 126 miles 
an hour. The camera is very rapidly operated and on 
one occasion it is said it made twelve photographs in 
three minutes when flying. The most original feature 
is the focusing—for the focus, says the inventor, can 
be instantly changed in the air between the limits of 
10,000 and 25 feet. 


The Army’s Contribution to Photography 


Some of our good friends who believe that the army 
does very little, if anything, constructive in peace 
times should study the July, 1924, number of the 
National Geographic Magazine. The photographic 
contributions to this number, made mostly by Lieu- 
tenant Albert W. Stevens, U.S. Air Service, are wonder- 
ful and even thrilling. This army officer has literally 
opened a new world to us all—a world which is almost 
bewildering as viewed from the air. It is not a great 
stretch of the imagination to assume that inhabitants 
of other planets or worlds see us as we see them. That 
is, our world may appear cold, mountainous and 
uninhabited to them even as the moon does to us. 
We expect to reproduce in PHoto-ErA MAGAZINE 
some of these remarkable pictures. The size of the 
camera used is staggering. A lens with a focal length 
of thirty-six inches certainly possesses Gargantuan 
proportions when compared to the average four- and 
six-inch hand-camera lenses of the day. 








RECENT PHOTO-PATENTS BEX 








Howard M. Edmunds of Brighton, England, has 
received patent, number 1,485,493, on a Process of 
Producing Given Three-Dimensional Figures and 
Means for Carrying Out Said Process. 

Eastman has been assigned patent, number 1,485,603, 
on an Aviator’s Camera invented by William F. Folmer 
of Rochester, N.Y. 

A Focusing System for Cameras has been issued to 
Lloyd Brown, of Los Angeles, Calif., patent, number 
1,485,908. 

-atent, number 1,486,245, a Photographic Film with 
Colored Laminated Base, has been issued to James H. 
Haste and Erwin J. Ward, both of Rochester, N.Y., 
and assigned to Eastman Kodak Co. of Rochester, N.Y. 

Multicolor Screen and Method of Producing the 
Same, patent, number 1,486,635, has been issued to 
Jens H. Christensen of Holte, Denmark. 

A joint patent, number 1,486,867, has been issued to 
Glen M. Dye and John M. Welsh, both of Minneapolis, 
Minn., and assigned to the Pako Corporation of Minne- 
apolis, Minn. The patent is on a Photoprinting Ma- 
chine. 

John M. Welsh of Minneapolis, Minn., has also 
assigned his patent, number 1,487,191, to the Pako 
Corporation on a Photographic-Printing Machine. 

Patent, number 1,487,536, a Lens Diaphragm, has 
been issued to Merle G. Campau of Oconto, Neb. 

Apparatus for Developing Motion-Picture Films, 
number 1,487,729, has been issued to Vincent de 
Ybarrondo of Los Angeles, Calif. 

Archie La Freniere of Seattle, Washington, has 
received his patent, number 1,487,862, on a Process and 
Apparatus for the Production of Motion-Picture 
Films. 

Another patent on Motion-Pictures, a Printing 
Mechanism for Motion-Picture Films, number 1,488,- 
369, has been issued to Otto Vogetzer, of Brooklyn, 
N.Y., and assigned to Duplex Motion-Picture In- 
dustries, Inc. 

John D. Coe of San Francisco, California, has re- 
ceived patent, number 1,494,667, on a Photographic 
Stencil and Method for Making the Same. 

Photographic Film with Laminated Support Having 
Increased Flexibility has been issued to John H. Haste 
of Rochester, N.Y., and assigned to Eastman. Patent, 
number 1,494,479. 

Patent, number 1,494,724, on a Camera, has been 
issued to Emile J. Verschraeghen of Denver, Colorado. 

Another patent on a Camera, number 1,494,665, 
has been issued to Earl P. Clark of Iowa City, Iowa, 
and assigned to B. A. Kraft of San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia. 

Reinhart W. Pittman of New York City has received 
patent, number 1,494,801, on a Lens Carrier for Mo- 
tion-Picture Apparatus. 

Photographic-Printing Machine patent, number 
1,494,851, has been issued to David M. Lopez of 
Clarksdale, Arizona. 

The above report is made of all photographic patents, 
the last issues of which have been disclosed to the 
public from the records of the United States Patent 
Office. This report is made exclusively for PHoto- 
Era Maaazine from the patent law-office of Norman 
T. Whitaker, 1606 F Street. Copies of any of these 
patents may be obtained by sending 20 cents in stamps 
to Norman T. Whitaker, 1006 F St., Washington, D.C. 
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June in England should be the photographer's 
month. The light may be no quicker than in May or 
even April; but now opportunities are greater. We 
can lead an open-air life and the countryside is at its 
best. Thanks to the continual rains, there is still that 
light-green foliage to be found which lends such variety 
to the landscape, the hedge-rows are at their best and 
the uncut meadows are teeming with wild-flowers. 
Those photographers who can take their holiday now 
are to be envied; for it is many years since the country 
has looked as fresh and beautiful, so late in the season. 


for we knew that he had been having a strenuous 
time for some months, and yet he looked as if he had 
just returned from a holiday. He explained that his 
present work was far harder than the routine of acting, 
as it continually called for fresh initiative and effort. 
But the lighting of the scenes in which he was engaged 
was so strong (we think he said 1,000,000 candle- 
power) and the ultra-violet rays emitted so exactly 
what his system needed, that instead of wilting under 
the strain, his delicate health seemed to have disap- 
peared and he was becoming more and more robust. 





OUR KENTISH LANDSCAPE 


Our press has been trying to work up a sensation 
over a so-called epoch-making discovery. A scientist, 
it tells us, has discovered a “Death-Ray”—dquite an 
irresistible heading for a paragraph!—which he has 
offered to our government under what appear rather 
arrogant and arbitrary conditions coupled with the 
threat of immediate sale to a friendly foreign govern- 
ment. The pother has died down on the refusal of the 
authorities to buy a “pig ina poke”’; for pistol-to-the- 
head methods have few supporters in this country. 
We, as photographers, are wondering if this scientist 
will considerately further develop his ray so that 
camera-users can, at will, quietly exterminate their 
enemies or their rivals through the lens. Then, indeed, 
there would be a future before him! 

It is more pleasant to hear of the benignant life- 
giving rays that have the same wholesome and benef- 
icent properties as the sun. We met an actor-acquaint- 
ance recently who has now become a film-star, and 
were surprised at his wonderfully improved physical 
appearance. “Is film-work so bracing?” we asked, 
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This subject of the phenomena of light is always a 
vital and interesting one to us photographers and 
fresh proof of its immense possibilities in so many 
directions is bound to stimulate thought. 

The Irrawaddy Delta was successfully surveyed 
from the air by the beginning of April last. Major 
Kennedy-Cockran-Patrick left England on January 
the 18th in order to do the actual photographic flying 
with Mr. Ronald Kemp, and by April the 8th the 
work was completed. The striking fact is that in so 
short a time 1350 square miles of difficult country 
have been successfully surveyed from the air. Within 
twelve weeks the photographer has traveled to 
Burma, the machine and instruments have been tested 
and the survey completed. Old De Havilland type 9 
aeroplanes and old type L.B. plate-cameras were used; 
but with up-to-date equipment far better results 
could be secured. 

It has been estimated that if this survey had been 
carried out by ground-methods—that is, if the swampy 
and dense nature of the area did not make this an 
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impossibility—it would have taken the same number 
of men five and one-quarter years to complete. These 
bald facts seem to demonstrate conclusively that the 
use of the camera in the air has come to stay; for the 
possibilities and scope of its work on the mobile and 
— adjusted tripod (the airplane) are almost limit- 
ess. 

The lay-papers are showing signs of returning to 
the practice of including an occasional photographic 
article in their make-up. Years ago it was quite usual 
to find photographic notes contributed at regular 
intervals to some of the daily and weekly sheets. We 
can only surmise that they were discontinued because 
of the great number and variety of photographic 
papers that were published here then. Now that 
there are so few, the habit is returning, and astute 
editors would certainly not include them unless there 
was a demand for such reading. The Daily Express 
has just published an article by the veteran pictorial 
photographer, Viscount Maitland, headed “Thirty 
Years with a Camera”’. It seems a good deal of ground 
to cover in a square foot of the newspaper, especially 
as a portrait of the author, his signature and repro- 
ductions of two of his pictures are included. But 
snippety as it must be in such circumstances, it is of 
undoubted interest and will eagerly be read by admirers 
of his work. 

Since the end of last year, a large factory on the 
banks of the Tees has been devoted to the manufacture 
of ammonia from the nitrogen of the atmosphere. 
Among the important peace-products which need 
ammonia in their production, photographic films take 
a prominent place. Already the daily output from 
this factory exceeds 100 tons, and it is to be doubled 
immediately. The buildings, which stand on 900 
acres, are so arranged that great expansion can be 
easily carried out. A small semi-technical plant was 
completed at Runcorn in 1921, capable of producing 
two or three tons of 100 per cent. ammonia a day; 
and on the experience gained here, the big factory at 
Billingham was started. The difficulties encountered 
were very great, amongst them being the pressure at 
which the combination of the gases is effected (3,000 
Ibs. to the square inch) needing a special engineering 
technique, for which the company had to make its own 
designs, and to a great extent construct its own plant. 
So it looks as if we shall not need in the near future to 
rely entirely on the Chile nitrate-beds, or the gas-works 
and coke-ovens of the country for our fixed nitrogen, 
and then important peace-problems and vital war- 
problems will have been solved. 

Derby Day is almost a world-festival. The result 
of the great race this year was carried to India, South 
Africa and South America in fifteen seconds, Singapore 
and Hong-kong thirty seconds, and Australia sixty 
seconds. The names of the first three horses were 
telephoned to the Eastern Telegraph Company’s city- 
offices from the course, and just ten seconds later these 
magic words had started on their long but rapid flight 
to the ends of the world. 

But the greatest interest of Derby Day lies in the 
fact that it is essentially a people’s festival and holiday. 
Almost every town and village in the country sends 
its quota to help swell the bewildering mass of humanity 
that gathers on Epsom Downs. It comes on foot, by 
train, limousine, char-a-banc, lorry and every other 
conceivable variety of car, and even the horse still 
wages a gallant but hopeless battle with this mechanical 
propulsion. 

This year it was a pouring wet day. Greater numbers 
than ever went, or rather started, but a good many 
never reached the Downs, for the roads were choked 











with traffic all bound to the same destination. It was 
certainly not a photographer's Derby Day, although 
the usual crowd of professional operators was at work. 
The comparatively poor results, as shown in the 
papers the following day, demonstrated that the fast- 
est of lenses and the most modern of reflex cameras 
cannot make amends for a dull and dreary lighting. 


[We would call the attention of our readers to the 
picture on the preceding page, entitled “Our Kentish 
Landscape”. This picture is a bit of Borough Green, 
Kent, England, and was made by the Cadbys from 
their workroom-window. This is the outlook from 
the desk where our London Letter is always written. 
Besides being a picture of a typical bit of Old England, 
it also shows what may be done with the new film 
lately put on the market by the Imperial Dry-Plate 
Company. The film was sent to the Cadbys to test 
out, and the picture is the result of the first trial. A 
short description of the film and its qualities and speed 
may be found in the London Letter in our July issue.— 
Editor.} 





COMING EXHIBITIONS 








Aucust 23 To SEPTEMBER 6, 1924. Thirty-Third 
Annual Toronto Salon of Photography, at the 
Canadian National Exhibition, Building of Applied 
Arts, under the direction of the Toronto Camera 
Club. Last day for receiving prints, August 1. 
Further information from J. H. Mackay, Secretary 
Salon Committee, The Toronto Camera Club, 2 
Gould Street, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 

SEPTEMBER 6 TO OcToBER 4, 1924. The Fifteenth 
London Salon of Photography, an International 
Exhibition, will be held at the Galleries of the Royal 
Society of Painters in Water Color, 5a, Pall Mall 
East, London, S. W. 1, England. Last day for 
receiving prints, August 27, 1924. Entry-forms 
from the Hon. Secretary, at the above address or 
from PHoto-Era MaGazIne. 

SEPTEMBER 10 To OctToBerR 30, 1924. Third Kohaki 
Salon of Photography, at Kobe, Osaka and Tokyo, 
Japan. Last day for receiving prints, August 20, 
1924. Further information from Masakichi Hirai, 
chairman, No. 265 Sannomiyacho Nichome, Kobe, 
Japan. 

SEPTEMBER 15 to OcToBER 25, 1924. Sixty-Ninth 
Annual Exhibition of the Royal Photographic 
Society of Great Britain. Last day for receiving 
prints, August 11. Entry-forms from the Secretary, 
Royal Photographic Society, 35 Russell Square, 
London, W. C. 1, England. 

OctoseR 14 to NoveMsBer 3, 1924. Eighth Inter- 
national Salon of Pictorial Photography, to be held 
by the Camera Pictorialists of Los Angeles. Ap- 
plication blanks from N. P. Moerdyke, Sec., 811 
Washington Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. Last day 
for receiving prints, Sept. 15, 1924. 

OctosBerR 17 To NovEMBER 23, 1924. Third Interna- 
tional Salon of the Pictorial Photographic Society of 
San Francisco, in the galleries of the San Francisco 
Museum of Art. Last day for receiving prints, 
September 29, 1924. Further information from 
H. A. Hussy, Secretary, 64 Pine St., San Francisco, 
Calif: 

OcToBER 20 to NoveMBER 1, 1924. Fifth Annual 
Salon of Pictorial Photography, held by Frederick & 
Nelson, Seattle, Wash., in their Auditorium. Last 
day for receiving prints, September 20, 1924. 
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THE PUBLISHER’S CORNER 





Apparently They Liked Them 


Wirutn the last few months we have been interested 
to note the number of short items, articles and pictures 
from PxHoto-Era MaGazine, which have been re- 
printed in cotemporary photographic and other maga- 
zines. Among the magazines which reprinted our 
material with full credit were The Britisk 
Photography, The Photographic Dealer, England; 
Harrington's Photographic Journal, Australia; Foto 
Revista, Argentine; Our Dumb Animals; Art and Life; 
The Camera, Ireland; Guide to Nature; The New Photo- 
grapher, London; The Camera, Switzerland; and 
P. P. A. Record, England. In addition, two newspapers 
have telegraphed for permission to reprint articles. 

To be sure, we reprint material from these very 
same magazines, and others, too. The point is that 
we are glad that we have text-matter and illustrations 
which are of such general interest, and we believe 
that such an interchange, with full credit to all con- 
cerned, is good and helps to make the world seem a 
very small place after all. It is pleasant to know, for 
example, that photographers in Australia or Switzer- 
land are interested in the very same things that interest 
us, and that we are eager to know more about photo- 
graphy in Australia and Switzerland. It makes us 
feel that lovers of photography. are, after all, just a 
big, friendly family. 


‘**Like a Dish o’ Tea’’ 


THERE is an old saying to the effect that a kindness 
rendered “helps out like a dish 0’ tea on a cold day” 
Last month I asked my readers to render a little 
service by sending in the name of just one friend or 
relative whom I might interest in PHoto-Era Mac- 
AZINE. I made this request between friends, because 
I felt that I could depend upon this co-operation. 
The steadily increasing number of subscribers is 
gratifying evidence that the magazine is finding itself, 
as did Kipling’s ship. High art and painstaking 
technique have their proper place; but these cannot 
supplant in value the kindly interest and understand- 
ing of a friend. 


Another Idea Being Tested 


Or late, I have tried a number of things by means 
of which I have increased my knowledge of photo- 
graphy and human nature. The Radio Contest was 
one. Now I have “started something” among the 
boys’ and girls’ summer camps on Lake Winnepesaukee 
near Wolfeboro. Well, let me explain. 

Within the past three or four years I have had 
occasion to visit many summer-camps. Some were 
large and elaborate; others were small, although none 
the less attractive. I found that weaving, brass-work, 
manual training, basketry, painting and other arts 
or crafts were being taught regularly; but, with one 
exception, there was no effort made to encourage good 
photography. To be sure, the boys or girls had cameras 
of all sizes and styles; but they were getting nowhere 
with their pictures; and many were ruining picture 
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after picture through lack of instruction. Moreover, 
no effort seemed to be made to show the wonderfully 
beautiful relationship between good photography and 
the mountains, lake, birds, animals, trees, flowers, 
camp-scenes and friends. It seemed to me that a 
great opportunity was being wasted: Consequently, 
I suggested to several camp directors that we run a 
photographic contest especially for the boys and 
girls of the summer-camps. The idea was accepted 
promptly by the six leading camps near Wolfeboro 
and now the contest is on and will end at noon August 
9, 1924. It is my purpose to reproduce the prize- 
winning and selected Honorable Mention pictures in 
connection with an article in which I shall attempt to 
make clear the desirability to include photography 
in the curriculum of boys’ and girls’ summer-camps. 
Lastly, if a boy or a girl really learns to love art and to 
understand beauty in nature through photography, 
I believe that we have accomplished something worth 
while. 


It Brightens Up the Heart 


When I hear the postman’s whistle, 
In my heart its echo rings, 

And I hasten to the doorway 
For the gift of joy he brings. 

Once a month, though cares surround me, 
Clouds are banished far away, 

For I know his merry whistle 
Means—the sun will shine today. 


When I see his hand extended 
With the treasure that he bears, 
And I take it, darkness leaves me 
And the gloom to glory flares; 
Well I know—I'll soon be strolling 
Through new pastures fair and bright, 
There to linger in the sunshine 
Till my heart is all alight. 


When I turn the gleaming pages, 
Fairy fingers clasp my hand 

And they lead me to the portals 
Of a pictured fairyland; 

On through hill and dale I wander; 
By the river, brook and sea; 

Through the meadow; in the forest— 
Peace has found the heart of me. 


When I read below the pictures 
Glowing words that charm and cheer, 
All the world’s delightful places 
Are brought to me—they are here! 
In my room and all about me, 
Through the magic touch of art, 
Puoto-Era brings the sunshine 
That has brightened up my heart. 
Witui1am Lupiv. 


Dear Mr. Beardsley: 

This poem was suggested by Mr. Wilfred Hilton’s 
letter in appreciation of Puoto-Ers Macazine which 
you printed in the April, 1924, number. W. L. 
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